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PURPOSE 
BOOK 
SUPPORT 


another plus feature 


of U-Bar Shelving 


Dual Purpose Book Support for regular size and over-size books. 
You know that U-Bar Shelving is lighter, stronger, and substantially 
increases book life by allowing better air circulation, preventing book 
mold or book rot. But did you know about VMP’s Dual Purpose Book 
Support, a valuable adjunct to U-Bar Shelving? One size book support 
provides for normal size and for over-size books. Positive T-Lock Book 
Support inserts in normal position or from shelf above for over-size 
books. The substantial savings in costs and increased efficiency achieved 


by U-Bar Shelving justify your prime consideration in new library 
construction or library modernization. 


FREE: Bi lorf 

: g, new, colorful 

FREE: Big, new, colorful VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
catalog. Just write ‘new Orange, Virginia 

library catalog” on _your ‘ 

Wiel Ment = = also manufacturers of MOBILWALLS, the 
Corporation, Department most complete line of movable steel parti- 
WLB-4, 1112 First National tions; steel doors and frames; library stacks 
Bank Building, Pittsburgh, and equipment; and conveyors for vertical 
Pennsylvania. and horizontal transmission. 
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NEW LIGHT FROM OLD LAMPS 


T 
By Roy L. Smith ¢ Fresh insight into the Old . 
and New Testaments, through down-to-earth, . 


one-page “thought-provokers,” each with a , 
Bible verse at the top of the page in both the d 
REVISED STANDARD and King James Versions, ti 
Dr. Smith’s realistic, epigrammatic comment d 
brings into sharp focus the “new light” of the s 
RSV, clarifying God’s word for every reader er 
and highlighting its relevance to our modern sh 
world. Ideal fer individual or group devotion. cc 

May 4th, $1.75 lo 


RELIGION AS SALVATION 


By Harris Franklin Rall * How man can obtain the salvation he 


desperately needs — a persuasive statement of the Christian 
/ doctrine of religion as salvation. June 8th, $3 
TO MEET THE DAY 


By Virginia Church and Francis Ellis * Stories about interesting 
people, from Bible characters to baseball stars, fill these 116 
sparkling devotional readings for teen-agers. Excellent for per- 


/ sonal, family, or group use. June 8th, $1.75 
CLEAR OF THE BROODING CLOUD 
NW By Jack Finegan * How to conquer the monotony, fears and 
apprehensions of daily life, and find true happiness in the light 
of Bible truths. July 7th, $2.50 
\Y RURAL CHURCH ADMINISTRATION 


By Rockwell C. Smith * A practical manual for the rural minister q 
— sound, workable counsel on personal ministry, schedule, pub- 
licity, budget, erecting new buildings, and other vital concerns. 


June 8th, $2 
/ THE COKESBURY DINNER AND 
BANQUET BOOK 


By Clyde M. Maguire * Food and fun for get-togethers in clubs, 
schools, churches and homes. These 23 tested plans also include 
clever, easy-to-follow suggestions for invitations, menus, decora- 
tions, program covers, etc. Illustrated. June 8th, $1.95 


















ABINGDON-COKESBURY - NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 
IN CANADA: G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO 
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THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO CULTURE 
Old By Emile Cailliet, Stuart Professor of Christian 
ah Philosophy, Princeton Theological Seminary = 
Se | © A leading theologian and anthropologist | THE 
the | discusses the growing cleavage between Chris- Fi + E . 
on. tianity and science. Dr. Cailliet points up the ; c IRISTIAN 
nent | danger of a culture divorced from religion — F APPROACH 
‘the | showing that religion is not a passing phenom- : 2) 
der enon in man’s development, but a primary ,ammMGeIBEGIT; 
lore shaper of human culture. Penetrating, critical, : 
Kon constructive-— an important addition to theo- 
175 logical and philosophical literature. 





Ready, $3.75 
STRANGE TEXTS BUT GRAND TRUTHS 


By Clarence E. Macartney, author of The Faith Once Delivered 
* Seventeen vivid portrayals of Biblical characters and scenes, 
based on strange or obscure Bible texts. Dr. Macartney, one of 
the country’s best-known and best-loved preachers, reproduces in 
brilliant reality David's grief over Absalom, Jonah’s furtive evasion 
of the Ninevah mission, Paul’s encounter with a poisonous viper, 
and other biblical events. Against such backgrounds the messages 1V/ 
staunchly uphold the basic tenets of the Christian faith. 
April 6th, $2.50 


THESE THINGS REMAIN NV / 


By Carlyle Marney * Ten graphic pictures of the age we live in— 
distinctive in form, dynamic in content, unforgettable in spiritual 
impact. An understanding young preacher writes of the thoughts \/ 
and needs of people in all walks of life, and of his conviction that 
Christ is the answer for frustrated lives. A deeply satisfying book 


for seeker and believer alike — a challenge to everyone who finds VA 
life less than perfect. May 4th, $2 , 
EXPOSITORY PREACHING FOR TODAY \ VY 


By Andrew W. Blackwood * An outstanding preacher shows how 
to develop a forceful style of expository preaching through case 
studies, suggestions for sermons, outlines, and useful techniques VV 
of presentation. A thorough, practical guidebook for all pastors. 


June 8th, $3 
MUSIC IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


By Edith Lovell Thomas * A revealing exploration of the place 
music should have in Christian education. Illustrated with Scripture, 
poetry, hymns, anthems, etc. For choir leaders, music teachers, 
directors of church music. June 8th, $2 
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Lumber for Slumber 


HEN HE WAS VERY YOUNG, the English poet, 
William Shenstone, was taught to read by 
an old dame whom he later celebrated in his poem, 
The Schoolmistress. He found so much delight in 
books that he constantly pleaded for new ones just 
as modern children whine for comic books. When- 


ever members of the family went shopping, the 


little prodigy expected them to bring home a sur- 
prise package for him. But a stick of candy would 
not suffice; it had to be a nice new book. Whereas 
an average youngster likes to take a rag doll or 
teddy bear to bed with him, young Shenstone pre- 
ferred to snuggle under the blankets fondly clutch- 
ing his little new book. On the rare occasions 
when someone forgot to bring home a book to the 
lad, his mother would placate her little tyrant by 
an innocent deception. She simply wrapped up a 
piece of “quarto-sawed” oak to resemble a book 
package and presented it to him in lieu of the real 
thing. Thus pacified, this eager beaver of the book 
world would cheerfully toddle off to bed. 


Glassified Books 


Librarians who are interested in ‘‘glassified” 
books should consult the two-volume work, Lore 
of Our Land: Pictured in Glass by Bessie M. Lind- 
sey which was published by the author in 1948. 
According to Miss Lindsey, ‘Historical association 
adds distinction to glassware.’ Among the types 
of “‘glassified” books illustrated in the volumes is 
the Bible, once in the form of a quaint book match- 
holder and once in the form of a Bible bread-tray 
with the sacred tome opened to read, “Give us this 
day our daily bread.” 

For those who like to read at the dinner table, 
Miss Lindsey calls attention to a tumbler on which 
is etched the entire Lord's Prayer. On another 
tumbler is etched the first verse of “America.” 

An entire chapter in this interesting reference 
work is devoted to writers who have been “glassi- 
fied.” To mention a few, there is a glass Shake- 
speare statuette, a La Fontaine tumbler, as well as 
one for the birthplace of Whittier. Noah Webster 
is honored by a glass toothpick holder shaped like 
a miniature unabridged dictionary. Mr. Pickwick 
is on a bottle and Byron and Scott share honors 
on a flask. To round out the variety, there is a 
glass plate honoring Elaine, the lily maid of Astolat, 
and a Tam o’Shanter platter. 


A Book Stall 


Augustine Caxton, the scholar and absent- 
minded pedant of Bulwer Lytton’s novel, The Cax- 
tons, thoughtlessly named his child Pisistratus. 
When the time came for christening the baby, Mr. 

* Director of 
Seattle. 


Libraries, University of Washington, 


580 





SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer * 


Caxton ‘suddenly discovered that there was to h 
a great book-sale, twenty miles off, which woul 
last four days, and attend it he must.” Mrs, Caxton 


offered to postpone the ceremony, but her husban 
warned her, “Let the day stand if you put it 
off, upon my word and honor I believe th 
wicked auctioneer will put off the book-sale 
Of one thing I am quite sure, that the sale and ¢ 
christening will take place at the same time 








No Silly Old Man 

A striking example of the desirability of thought 
ful consideration in choosing ballads 
is found in the popular story, Sad Rags. Most 
children’s librarians are vast differ- 
ences that sometimes exist between various editions 
or adaptations of a traditional What is 
droll and pirat in one version often proves 
to be bland or “dry as dust’’ in another 

The Eva March Tappan pros 
Saddle to Rags is fun to read and recount to young: 
sters. The secret of Miss Tappan’s technique is 
found in her assertion, “I have not often kept my 
story rigidly within the limits of the ballad nam. 
tive, but have rather told the rat seemed to 
me to lie in and around and about the ballad— 
sometimes making the circle touch all the main 
points of the inscribed story; sometime 
the paths that the ballad itself seemed to suggest 

As retold by Mary Macleod in A B b 
Ballad Stories, the narrative of Saddle to R 
while accurately reflecting the traditional | 
becomes simply a brief adventure with little marrow 
in the bone. 


tor children 





aware of the 


narrative 


rendition of 


1 \ 
t tl 
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s following 





The story of Saddle to Rags is of 





silly old man who, while on the way t n 
lord’s to pay his rent, adroitly outwits an elegant 
highwayman. Though it is generally known 


children’s librarians, the story merits wide acquaint 
ance among all librarians 


Psycho-Semantic 


The librarian in Hugh Coryell’s Terry ana the 
Mysterious Monkey “read so many books that sh 


couldn't talk plain like other people,’ but most 

the time she just said, ‘“Shush Terry and t 
monkey gave the librarian a bad time, as did hen 
pecked library patron, Mr. Smalley. When Smaie 





took out the three books, Boss Your Wit k 
Talk Louder Than They Do; and How to Stop 

Shusher, he advised the librarian, “When I return 
these books, it might do you good to read th 








Aphorism 


Always remember that “Liberty” comes befot 


“Library” in every standard dictionary 
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The Encyclopedia A MERICANA 


3Qvolumes 


* 18,000 PAGES REVISED OVER THE PAST 5 YEARS. THIS 
REPRESENTS THREE-QUARTERS OF THE 30 VOLUMES. 


*% 4,054 PAGES COMPLETELY REVISED AND RESET FOR 
THIS YEAR ALONE 


%& 4,326 NEW ILLUSTRATIONS ADDED SINCE 1950 WITH 
1,350 INSERTED FOR 1953 


* 183 NEW COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 1953 


-.» Complete 1950 U. S. Census figures included for all states, cities 
and territories...a new and important study of the Middle East 
-«-Dew articles on Korea, Israel, Greece, Children’s Literature, 
the Bible, NATO, SHAPE, Nuclear Engineering, and many other 
subjects of current interest ... 


These are reasons why you'll want to own 
the 1953 Americana! 
We urge you who teach, or lead others through the world of books 
ose of you who appreciate the importance of education know- 
how in reference material —to write us today. 
Attractive trade-in allowances available 
to schools, libraries. 








Take a look AT THESE 


FEATURES WHICH MAKE THE 1953 
AMERICANA THE BEST ENCYCLOPEDIA 


IN ITS 124-YEAR HISTORY! 


‘2 















The 1953 

Encyclopedia Americana contains: 
... 58,284 authoritative articles... 
with nearly 10,000 illustrations, hun- 
dreds of maps and charts in color, 
extensive bibliographies, helpful pro- 
nunciations, digests of books, plays 
and operas...and a 690-page alpha- 
betical and topical INDEX — key to 
more than a quarter of a million facts. 


2 West 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation 
your 36 page illustrated booklet describing 
the 1953 ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. 
Name 


Address 
City State 











Title (if any) 





AMERICANA CORPORATION 
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LITTLE, BROWN 
April-May Titles for Your Special Attention 





By BERNARD A. WEISBERGER. A robust and often highly amusing ac- 
count of the days when men like Greeley and Bennett were fighting for 
recognition of the newspaper correspondent as the key figure in a free 
press. Lively and authentic new light on the Civil War period. 

May7. $4.50 


REPORTERS FOR THE UNION 
| 
| 


THE BRONTE STORY 


' By MARGARET LANE. A brilliant reappraisal of the Bronté family and 
| their life at Haworth, drawn from Mrs. Gaskell’s life of Charlotte, from 
! Charlotte’s own works, from recent new material and established texts, 
1 Duell, Sloan & Pearce-Little, Brown. May 26. $5.00 
I 


LETTERS OF SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


Edited by HOWARD MUMFORD JONES, with WALTER B. RIDEOUT. 
These letters—many here published for the first time—are an important 
contribution to American literature and to the intellectual history of the 
twentieth century. Intimate and revealing, they show the origin and de- 
velopment of Anderson’s themes, as well as his views on social justice, and 
the problems of the artist and the individual in a complex society. 
May 28. $6.00 


YOUR CHILD AND HIS PROBLEMS 


A Basic Guide for Parents 


By JOSEPH D. TEICHER, M.D. Parents, social workers, teachers and others 
whose work centers around children will appreciate the sound advice in 
this practical guide by an eminent psychiatrist who specializes in the 
problems of children. In considering the needs of the growing child Dr. 
Teicher discusses feeding, play, discipline, unhappiness, fears, truancy, 
delinquency, handicaps and other behavior problems. April 2. $3.75 


QUACKERY IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By ALBERT LYND. “A stimulating, combative, cogent critique of the 
debasement of teaching and learning achievement in this country... A 
spirited and heated but at all times substantiated attack against ‘quackery’ 
. ». essentially progressivism, in our schools today.”——VIRGINIA KIRKUS. 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book. April 9. $3.50 







LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 34 Beacon Street, Boston 6, Mass. 
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Edited for Young MINDS ° Printed for Young EYES 


Ideal for Grade School CHILDREN 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR! 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR'S large, easy-to- 
read type, its inviting style, its 
interesting illustrations are all factors 
in making BJ the ideal encyclopaedia 
for boys and girls in the elementary 
grades. 

In the 1953 EDITION, many new 
color illustrations have been added. 
This means that MORE THAN FOUR 
OUT OF EVERY FIVE text pages are 
illustrated. The simplified sentence 
structure, the carefully checked 
vocabulary, the interesting pictures 
fit together, making the use of BJ’s 
15 VoLUMEs both easy and enjoyable. 
Information-seeking and fact-find- 
ing become a pleasant pastime— 


children learn because they enjoy 
learning with Britannica Junior. For 
this reason, many educators recom- 
mend a set for each classroom, so 
that the child’s thousand-and-one 
questions may be answered promptly 
and factually, while interest is at 
its height. 

This LATEST EDITION of Britannica 
Junior is available to schools and 
libraries at a special low price and on 
exceptionally easy payment terms. 






























































Awards 





for “the most distin- 

guished” story of children in 1952, was 
presented to Ann Nolan Clark for Secret of the 
Andes and the Caldecott Medal, for “the most 
distinguished” picture book of 1952, to Lynd Ward 
for The Biggest Bear, which he both wrote and 


HE NEWBERY MEDAL, 


illustrated. 
Runners-up for the Newbery award were: 
White's Charlotte's Web; McGraw’s Moccasin 


Trail; Weil's Red Sails to Capri; Dalgleish’s Bears 
on Hemlock Mountain; and Foster's Birthdays of 
Freedom. 

For the Caldecott award, runners-up were: 
Brown's Puss in Boots; McCloskey’s One Morning 
in Maine; Eichenberg’s Ape in a Cape; Graham's 
The Storm Book; and Kepes's Five Little Monkeys. 

Awards for outstanding achievement in the 1952 
National Non-Partisan Register and Vote Cam- 
paign were presented to three libraries at a council 
session during the 1953 ALA midwinter meeting 
at Chicago. The awards were jointly made by ALA 
and ‘the American Heritage Foundation (sponsor 
of the drive which helped bring out a record vote 
in the fall elections). 

First place went to the Grand Rapids, Michigan, 


Public Library, second to the Chicago Public Li- 
brary, and third to the Muncie, Indiana, Public Li- 
brary. 


The Field Citations for Library Recruiting con- 
tributed by the Educational Division of Field En- 
terprises, Inc., for the most effective recruiting of 
library personnel during 1952 were also presented 
during the ALA midwinter conference. Carrying 
with them an award of $100 each, they went to: 
Alpha Beta Alpha (a non-professional organization 
which interests college students in library work), 
Detroit Junior Librarians, Medical Library Associa- 


tion, Mexico City College, Pennsylvania Library 
Association, and South Carolina State Library 
Board. Honorable mentions were awarded to the 


Louisiana Library Association and the Rosary Col- 
lege Department of Library Science, River Forest, 
Illinois. 

Five authors are among members recently added 
to the roster of the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters, whose membership of 250 is drawn from 
the ranks of those whose creative works have been 
judged most likely to win a permanent place in 
American culture. This year’s choices for the honor 
are Rachel Carson, author of The Sea Around Us; 
Mary Colum, poetry reviewer for the New York 
Times Book Review and author of From These 
Roots and Life and the Dream, critical interpreta- 
tions; Rolfe Humphries, author of five books of 
poems—among them Owt of the Jewel and The 
Wind of Time—who won acclaim for his recent 
translation of Vergil’s Aeneid; Marquis James, two- 
time Pulitizer Prize winner for his biographies of 
Sam Houston and Andrew Jackson; and Reinhold 
Niebuhr, writer, theologian, and Union Theological 
Seminary professor, a group of whose lectures 
abroad were published as The Nature and Destiny 
of Man. 


584 











The Royal Order of St. Olay, 
awarded to Ralph Beals, dire 
York Public Library, by order of 
Haakon VII of Norway. 


nition of his services and initiative 


H. M. Kine 


The award was “in re 


First Class, w, 
tor of the New 


IN Sending 
large and much needed collection of books” , 
gift to the University of Oslo in 1950 which 
tributed greatly to the restoration ind repleni 


of the Library.’ 

Sigrid de Lima is the recent 
Prix de Rome. 

The second Boy's Life—D« 
$200 plus additional royalties 


boys has been awarded to Hortense 


“Sled Dog of Alaska,” which will 
serially in 1953 by Boy’s Life and 
Dodd, Mead. 

The first annual award for ‘a 
midwesterner in the field of children 
been made to Clara Ingram Judson 
than sixty books for young peo; 
Reading Round Table. Among \ 
are eight biographies of outstandir 
and seven junior novels a 
America. 

Honorary 
Union College, 


bout t I 


degrees were recently 


poet, and Cornell University 
professor Morris Bishop 


The first Kenyon Review f ws! 


$2,000 stipends for unmarried f 


for married, have been awar 
criticism to Irving Howe, author 
Anderson and William Faulkné { 


who will work on a book on t! 
the field of fiction to Flanne 
of Wise Blood, whose project is an 


Schenectady, New Yor 
critic and author Van Wyck Brooks: and 


recipient 


Me ad awar 


| 
the best story { 





be publis 


category of poetry to Edwin itkins 


will be a book of verse in 
poems. 

Recently named to an honorary n 
the Philadelphia Booksellers’ Associa 
Michener, author of Tule f 
Return to Paradise, and The | 


_The fourth annual William | 
of 250£ was presented by Mr. I 
Thomas for his Collected Poen 


In case we, or our readers 
literary awards made during 
January 24, 1953, issue of Pw 
(pages 281-287) carries a complet 

OBITUARIES 
January 10. SypNEY E. FLETCHE! 
Cowboy and His Horse, for whi 
Boys’ Club of America Award, 7 
Cowboys, The Big Book of Ina 
Book of the Wild West, all of wi 
February 2. ELLEN M. Geyer, fot 
English and education at the Univ 
burgh and author of English textbox 
illness; seventy-three. 
February 2. SopHUS HARTWICK 
ian, Danish colony leader, and 


volume history of Danes in California; i 


cisco; eighty- four. 


(Continued on page 58¢ 
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Interesting Prentice-Hall Books for Spring 1953 





to use the camera are all explained. 





; 
4 

LAJOS ZILAHY ‘ 
The A Angel} 
C ANPTY ANLC 

{ 

Engrossing new novel of Hungary in the 1940's, by ) 
that country’s foremost novelist. Of The Dukays ; 


(1949) The Saturday Review commented “Tremen- 
dously fine. . . . 
In spots it can be compared to no other book 
than War and Peace.’ Excitingly contrasted charac- ‘ 
ters, dramatic situations, richly detailed scenes make 
the new story equally entertaining. 


Successful Photography—Andreas Feininger 


The noted photo-journalist of LIFE Magazine here presents a complete 
home course in the mechanics, techniques and applications of photography. 
How a photograph is made, how the camera and its parts function, how 


Rich in color, deep in its meaning. 


April, $3.95 











PAR GOLF FOR WOMEN 
Louise Suggs 


The best instructional job I have yet encoun- 
tered in the vastly expanding field of women’s 
golf,” says Ben Hogan of this practical new 
guide by one of our foremost woman golfers. 
Over 100 action pictures. April, $2.95 





iv 12 Lessons to Better Golf 


Jim Turnesa 


——A 


A leading pro maps out easy 
~e profitable sessions for the week- 


» 

) 

) 
pages of magnificent photographs. 
Mid-April, about 290 pp., 6" x 9", $3.95 

) 

) 

q 








PLAY DIRECTION 
¢ JOHN E. DIETRICH ¢ Uniquely com- 
prehensive “how-to” advice on every step 
in directing the play. Covers new tech- 
‘ niques like central staging. 
Published, $7.35 
2 Effective Home—School Relations 
JAMES L. HYMES, JR. © Stimulating 
pointers for parents and teachers on bet- 
ter integrating the child’s two major 
backgrounds. 

April, price to be announced 


( CROP PRODUCTION 











RELAX AND LIVE 
JOSEPH A. KENNEDY © Relief from 


anxiety, strain, insomnia, and frayed nerves 
may be secured through the special relaxa- 
tion program Mr. Kennedy developed for 
Navy aviators and perfected after the war. 
He explains here how anyone can use it. 


Late April, $3.95 





All prices subject to library discount 


PRENTICE-HALL Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York-11, N. Y. 


be end player who wants to shave R. J. DELORIT & H. L. AHLGREN : 
<a § to 10 strokes from his score. Easy-to-follow reference on producing 
a é 2 every major bulk crop of the northern 
Just published, $3.95 ¢ United States. Just published, $6.00 
5 
— 


HOW TO TURN YOUR ABILITY 
INTO CASH 


EARL PREVETTE ¢ One of America’s 
top salesmen offers go-getting methods for 
unlocking full earning capacity and realiz- ‘ 
ing hidden abilities. Enlarged edition of 
a book that has helped thousands. 


Just published, $3.95 
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(Continued from page 584) 
February 3. HENRY F. STANDERWICK, assistant 
professor of classical languages at City College and 
author of a textbook, Etymological Studies in Greek 
Dialect Inscriptions; of complications resulting 
from an operation; in New York; sixty-three. 
February 4. BEN AMES WILLIAMS, nationally 
known historical novelist; of a heart attack; in 
Brookline, Massachusetts; sixty-three. Among his 
best known novels are The Strange Woman and 
Leave Her to Heaven, both of which became suc- 
cessful motion pictures, House Divided, and Come 
Spring. Others of his recent works are Owen Glen 
(his latest published book), I#s A Free Country, 
Time of Peace, Thread of Scarlet, The Strumpet 
Sea, and “The Unconquered,” a new novel, com- 
pleted just before his death, which will be pub- 
lished in June. Mr. Williams’ earlier works in- 
clude: All the Brothers Were Valiant, The Sea 
Bride, The Great Accident, Evered, Black Pawl, 
Audacity, The Rational Hind, Immortal Longings, 
Splendor, The Dreadful Night, Death on Scurvy 
Street, Touchstone, Great Oaks, Pirates Purchase, 
Honeyflow, Money Musk, Pascal’s Mill, Mischief, 
Small Town Girl, and Crucible. Mr. Williams 
turned to the novel after a career in which he sold 
more than 400 short stories. 
February 5. CHARLES W. Ervin, labor journalist 
and author; after a brief illness; in Yonkers, New 
York; eighty-seven. Mr. Ervin was the author of 
The Story of the Constitution of the United States. 
He had for many years been engaged in writing a 
book, still uncompleted, on Thomas Jefferson and 
his ideas. 
February 6. HELEN DEAN Fisn, author and chil- 
dren's book editor for Lippincott; in Hempstead, 
Long Island; the day before her sixty-fourth birth- 
day. As an editor, Miss Fish introduced the books 
of Munro Leaf, Lois Lenski, Mabel Leigh Hunt, 
Helen Fuller Orton, Phyllis McGinley, Joseph 
Leeming, and Dorothy Lathrop. She also was edi- 
tor for Joseph W. Lippincott, John J. Floherty, 
Rosamond Du Jardin, Eleanor Farjeon, Eric P. 
Kelly, Jane Tompkins, Mabel Betsy Hill, and Dor- 
othy K. L’Hommedieu. Two winners of the New- 
bery Medal—Hugh Lofting’s The Voyages of Dr. 
Dolittle and Lois Lenski's Strawberry Girl—were 
published under the guidance of Miss Fish, who 
also published (and herself selected from the King 
James Bible the text for) Animals of the Bible, 
illustrated by Dorothy P. Lathrop, which won the 
1937 Caldecott Medal. Miss Fish gained recogni- 
tion as the author or editor of ten other juvenile 
books, including A Children’s Almanac of Books 
and Holidays, The Boy's Book of Verse, Four and 
Twenty Blackbirds, Pegs of History, and A Little 
Book of Colors. She was the author, also, of two 
adult travel books, Invitation to Travel, and Invi- 
tation to England. Miss Fish worked closely for 
many years with librarians and was a publishing 
member of the Children’s Library Association. 
February 9. Marit KEANE DABNEY who became 
an author at the age of eighty-three; after a long 
illness; in Richmond, Virginia; eighty-seven. Mrs. 
Dabney’s principal work was an autobiography, 
Mrs. T.N.T. 
February 10. THEODORE ALBERT SCHROEDER, 
lawyer, author, authority on the legal aspects of 
freedom, and a specialist in evolutionary psychol- 
ogy and psychoanalysis; of a coronary thrombosis; 
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in Greenwich, Connecticut; eighty-eight, MM; 
Schroeder was the author of several books ae 
many essays. At his death, he was engaged in adj. 
ing a collection of his writings, which Were sid 
to total twenty volumes. - 
February 11. MICHI KAWAI, pioneer Christian 
educator in Japan, author; in Tokyo; seventy-f, 
Miss Kawai's best-known books are My Lanter 
and Sliding Doors, biographies of her life. 
February 12. Rev. CHARLES T. RicGs, former Coy. 
gregational Christian missionary in Turkey wt 
wrote and preached in Greek, Turkish, and A; 
menian, and translated many works from these lip 
guages into English; in Istanbul; eighty-one. |, 
recent years, Mr. Riggs had been checking the : 
vision of the new Redhouse Turkish-English Dj 
tionary. 

February 13. Rev. Dr. JAMES THAYER Appisox § 
writer, former vice-president of the National Coup. 
cil of Episcopal Churches, and former professor of 
the history of religion and missions at the Episco- 7 
pal Theological School; after a heart attack: jp | 
Boston; sixty-five. Among the Rev. Dr. Thayer's 
many books on religion are Life Beyond Death, 
The Medieval Missionary; The Christian Approub 
to the Moslem; The Episcopal Church im the 
United States, 1789-1931; The Completeness of 
Christ; and ‘‘War, Peace and the Christian Mind," 
to be published in September 

February 13. ANDREW KEOGH, librarian of Yale" 
University from 1916 to 1938 and Sterling profes 
sor emeritus of bibliography; an internationally 
prominent figure in the fields of library manage 
ment and bibliography; in New Haven, Conne- 
ticut; eighty-four. Yale's Sterling Memorial Libray 
was opened in 1931 while Mr. Keogh was univer. 
sity librarian and it was under his direction that it 
became one of the great libraries of the world 
containing almost 3,000,000 volumes. A founder 
and past president of the Bibliographical Society of 
America, he was president of ALA in 1929-1930, 
and at one time was secretary of the American 
Library Institute. 

February 15. STUART HENRY, author and pi 
ducer, former treasurer of the Authors Club of 
New York and the Carnegie Trust Fund for Aw 
thors; in Jamaica, Long Island; ninety-two. Among 
his writings are Villa Elsa, a novel; French Estajt 
and Profiles, and Conquering Our Great Ameritim 
Plains. q 
February 15. CLARK Lee, AP and INS correspond: 
ent during World War II, author; in Pebble Bead 
California; forty-nine. Mr. Lee's books include 
They Call It Pacific, Douglas MacArthur, and “All 
About Spain,” a travel book, publication of whit 
is forthcoming. 

February 17. JOHN DANIELS, author, editor, ad 
lecturer; of a heart ailment; while participating) 
the Great Books discussion program at a Dim 
of the New York Public Library; seventy-aey 
Among Mr. Daniels’ books are Cooperation: Mie 
American Way, a study of cooperatives throughoity 
the nation; Outlines of Economics; In Free@a 
Birthplace, a study of the Negro in the United 
States; America Via the Neighborhood; and Amen 
can Cooperatives, Yesterday, Today, Tomoroth 


February 20. FRANCESCO SAVERIO NITTI, dutty 
lecturer, and statesman, twice Premier of Italy 
fore the advent of Fascism; of influenza; in Re 
eighty-four. As the author of a score of boomy 


(Continued on page 588) 
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(Continued from page 586) wrote poems, short stories, and ni 


mostly devoted to economics and social legislation, ture novels which started to 


he became known throughout the world at the turn cede’ include The Red Pi 
of the century to students in these fields. Stark pe The Harbor Ma 
; many others. 
February 20. JAMES G. RANDALL, noted Lincoln Selene: 23. Encan Sunrrinw |} 
2 * ° . . "6 é 4). “<DGAR < D DR T \ 
biographer; of leukemia; in Champaign, Illinois; : IGHTMAN 
> thor, professor of philosophy at Boston Univers; 
seventy-one. Professor Randall is most noted ate Rien Meese to Wien ( ersity 
~ re — @ SID» A ton nt 
for his monumental Lincoln the President: Spring- cutie eles ve a A ie re — 
‘ s oO tor 
field to Gettysburg, published in two volumes; ‘aa antl (ect . : oa D . 
7 , ‘ ~ . Ca « ore 0 2» [ »] 
Lincoln the Liberal Statesman, which was rated aillieos ad etn Lae ast 
P ° ss H a ~~ DOOKS On ft 
one of the ten best books published in 1947; and acl saaaeiie Glee dit Retoed 
Lincoln the President, Volume Ill, Midstream. At —— ns lies i 1K ree) 
: ‘ i onk y IR OST-RANT AI 
his death, the biographer had completed nine chap- phy of Ideals, Moral I 
. . ae oO yo edis, £ a At 
ters of the fourth and final volume. In addition to Philosoph R sia 
> LLOSO 0 NEL/ 210N 
numerous articles and book reviews, Professor Ran- Riedie ab ra | 
= “ obiem 6 rOU, f ” 
dall wrote a number of other books dealing with > iad ’ 
. “ : erson 
Lincoln and the Civil War. They include Con- : i : 
- eke “ ; February 25. JOSEPH SZEBEN 
fiscation of Property During the Civil War, Con- tid diieniiccad, aadiie’ 1 
“ » or 2 . - sa an- “ ‘ é wr, editor 
stitutional Problems Under Lincoln, The Civil War mae : ne ni ft ‘ brief ill 
and Reconstruction, and Lincoln and the South. Se ee eee See ee 
} < : City; seventy-three. Mr. Szebeny 
February 21. BERTHA JOHNSTON, former editor English the Ferenc Molnar plays 
and publisher of The Kindergarten Magazine and Guardsman. as well as works 
author of two books, Home Occupations for Boys authors and playwrights. His 
and Girls and Lyrical Lines for Lasses and Lads; raphy, Reporters, Kings and O 
in Brooklyn, New York; eighty-eight. published recently and he was al 
February 21. JosePH PATAI, author, translator, for- historical work on the Walloons 
mer Zionist leader in Hungary who migrated to novels, and two volumes of vers 
Palestine in 1939; in Givataim, Israel; seventy-one. February 26. Roy Davis, former 
He was the author of Star Over Jordan: The Li the Boston University College of 
of Theodore Herzl and translated into Eten stration and author of textbooks 
a five-volume anthology of Hebrew poetry. lish; in Boston, Massachusetts 
. ‘ . } ccs tl 
February 21. ALEXANDRES ZEVAEZ, lawyer and Davis was considered a pron 
Socialist leader best known for his History of the Professional field and in light y 
+ 4 4 ‘ Z, 7 “Dp 
Third Republic; Paris; seventy-nine. esse ia Erik Gustar H 
- > r yu “ “ wr Ne of 
February 22. Francis WiLLiAM Hirst, author of [0° > Bay So parce yi 
e TC “NLis ana AN I 
many books on government and economics and for- ij , 7 ; a a Ranckinln 
s eaders; Stockholm; sev 
mer editor of the leading British political-economic £ ‘eene , 
~s : ae : stint in New York as foreign 
journal, The Economist; in Singleton, England; . Sitios diieenere th 
° *.8 d OTOC 0 C Sspape I 
seventy-nine. Among his voluminous writings are ‘Pak 
c 5) : to his native land a two-volun 
Life of Thomas Jefferson, Early Life and Letters cic Riaiitien iumiintiiein Dia cies 
of John Morley, Gladstone as Financier and Econo- : - "Thabins his lifetim A 
+ ~ , . a. 4 Ss ) 
mist, From Adam Smith to Philip Snowden, Liberty me lucin : I I eal 
- - . ) y y 7 4 
and Tyranny and Economic Freedom, and Problems ‘TOCUGINS Mucn ee . 


f . tion in his country. The author of 1 
and Falacies of Political Economy. Par se 
volumes of fiction and essays 


February 23. ALBERT F. BURGESS, former chief best known in Sweden for 
entomologist of the United States Bureau of Ento- “Stellan Petreus” series 

mology and author ot a book, “The History of the February 28. BEATRICE M. HIN} 

Gypsy Moth,” scheduled for publication this year; author. translator. lecturer: afte 

in Brattleboro, Vermont; seventy-nine. New York City: seventy-eight 

February 23. DouGtas HouGHTON CAMPBELL, author of The Recreating 

distinguished botanist, last of the original faculty many monographs on siachalagi 

members of Stanford University, and author of as translator of The Psyc/ 

many books and scientific papers; in Palo Alto, by C. G. Jung and The Livin 

California; ninety-three. Dr. Campbell's last book Dirk Coster. 

was Evolution of the Land Plants, published in February 28. Eviezer L. SUKENIK 

1940. lator, and one of the Holy Land's le 

February 24. JACOB HAMMER, medieval history ogists, whose discoveries shed new lig 

specialist and Hunter College professor of Latin; ‘tory, of the Bible and on the Hebr 

of a heart attack; in New York City; fifty-eight. head of the archaeological departmen 

Dr. Hammer, who held a grant from the Library Museum of Jewish Antiquities of Hebre ; 

of Congress, three Guggenheim fellowships, and ity in Jerusalem who lectured als o at Britis! 
grants from the Institute for Advanced Study at American universities. Scrolls identified and 
Princeton, the Modern Language Association, and ‘iphered by Professor Sukenik are be belie 

the American Council of Learned Societies, was scholars to be the most ancient Biblica ss 
editor of the definitive edition of Geoffrey of Mon- — S“TiPts. Among the archaeologist s numerous wiit- 
mouth’s History of the Kings of Britain. ings are Artzenu (a guide book to Jerusalem), 1/6 
F i Third Wall of Jerusalem, The Ancient Synag 
February 24. THEODORE GoopRIDGE ROBERTS, of Beth Alpha, Ancient Synagogues in Pal 

noted Canadian author; after a brief illness; in Greece, and The Ancient Synagogue ; El 1 Ha im: 
Digby, Nova Scotia; seventy-five. Mr. Roberts meh. 
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niversity: 
Massachu. 
yus Amer. ‘ 
hed oll THE BOOK OF THE CORONATION by Francis Hunt, Fifty illus- 
bilosoph trations in color by Alan Lindsay. Full color pictorial account of the Coronation 
A Phils 1 2 7 x 85 March 16 $1.50 
Thetis: ritual and pageantry. 32 pages, 7 x 8%. arc 5 : 
alues, A 
Mes, The | : . a . 
id Is God 4G NO STONE UNTURNED: The Story of the Stone of Destiny, by Ian R. 
i Hamilton. The hilarious inside story of the theft of the Coronation Stone told by 
~~ ie y y 
ad the ringleader. 85,000 words, Plan, Map. March 16 = $3.75 
‘ew York j 
_ The : THUNDER MOUNTAINS MINE by Kenneth L. Sinclair, Decorations 
rae H by José Cisneros. A contemporary action story for boys. Octavo. 
autobiog- «' March 30 $2.75 
nds, was SS 
thor of a GREETINGS FROM GLENNA 6 by Marjory Hall, Decorations by Cath- 
um, three Hib. erine Barnes. A contemporary teen-age career novel for girls set in the greeting 
+ dean aul card industry. Octavo. March 30 = $2.75 
Admin. 9a 
a if THE FUR BRIGADE by Dickson Reynolds, Decorations by Edmond ]. 
both the Q Fitzgerald. A story of the Pacific Northwest for boys. Octavo. 
l March 30 $2.75 
, author, 
“eS THE ENORMOUS RADIO & OTHER STORIES by John Chee- 
Beads, As ver, Fourteen New Yorker stories. Octavo. April 6 $3.50 
ident for < 
ee N LOST TRAILS, LOST CITIES: The Explorer's Narrative of Colonel 
ry P. H. Fawcett. Edited by Brian Fawcett. A chronicle of adventure and discovery 
f Ame y y 
rental in in the green and deadly Amazon. 352 pages, Large Octavo, Photographs, Line Cuts, 
rican Hc- Maps, Index. April 20 $5.00 
an thirty A 
rom Was 
graphical 6 TO THE END OF TIME: The Best of Olaf Stapledon. Selected and 
a v arranged by Basil Davenport. An omnibus volume of Stapledons best science fic- 
rm | tion. Octavo. May 18 $5.00 
was the 
ber FREEDOM'S WAY by Theodora McCormick. The first novel in our new 
Poets e fiction program. A long, rich, unorthodox love story. Octavo. May 18 $3.50 
feless by 1 
cans THE TRAFFIC IN NARCOTICS by Harry J. Anslinger and William 
sce Ae F. Tompkins. The long-awaited authoritative book on the drug traffic. Octavo, 
the his Illustrated, Index. June $4.00 
iNguage; 
<= TRUTH IS OUR WEAPON by Edward W. Barrett, Octavo, Facsimile 
tish and illustrations. A challenging program for America’s public relations on both sides 
and de of the Iron Curtain. June 15 = $4.00 
by many 
| manu- F 
‘us writ SUCCESSFUL FUND RAISING SERMONS Compiled and anno- 
m), The tated by Julius King. Foreword by Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill. Octavo, Index. 
- sth, § y P y 
eal Thirty-seven sermons that actually worked. June 15 $4.00 
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JUNIOR SPORTS NOVELS 


For the past few years parents and librar- 
ians have been stressing the need for sports 
fiction for the 8 to 12 year old group. This 
new series is the result of their suggestions 
and requests. Written by experts, they are 
authentic stories about youngsters playing 
their favorite sport. Here are the first three 
titles: 





LITTLE LEAGUE CATCHER 
By ROBERT SMITH 
An exciting and instructive story that tells 


how a Little League team is started and 
managed. $2.00 


THE WINNING SPIRIT 
By CLYDE GROSSCUP 
Drawings by TYLER MICOLEAU 


Actual plays are described and illustrated 
in this real-life story of a boy and his first 
football team. $2.00 


BOY JOCKEY 
By ROGER TREAT 
A behind-the-scene story of the son of a 


famous jockey who trains his own colt to 
be a winner. $2.00 





BARNES SPORTS BOOKS 


For Young Readers 


THE AMERICAN BASEBALL 
ACADEMY LIBRARY SERIES 


This great new series of books for young 
players is a complete course in how to 
play winning baseball. Written by the 
Executive Vice-President of the American 
Baseball Academy, the clear, simple les. 
sons are based on the principles and tech- 
niques taught by the big leaguers of the 
Academy staff. The author describes all 
basic fundamentals and each position and 
movement is accurately illustrated by 
Tyler Micoleau’s famous drawings. 
May 12 

Each volume, hard bound, ONLY $1.00 


BATTING 

By MALCOLM CHILD 
Illustrated by TYLER MICOLEAU 
PITCHING 

By MALCOLM CHILD 
Illustrated by TYLER MICOLEAU 
CATCHING 

By MALCOLM CHILD 
illustrated by TYLER MICOLEAU 
FIELDING 


By MALCOLM CHILD 
Ilustrated by TYLER MICOLEAU 


FOR YOUNG FISHERMEN 


BAIT ROD CASTING 
By J. EDSON LEONARD author of Flies 


Tells beginner and veteran the hows and 
whys of bait rod casting. The beautifully 
detailed drawings that supplement the text 
show the way to better and happier fish- 
ing. The author discusses the pros and 
cons of various types of equipment and 
tells how to execute the various casts. 

April2 $1.75 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


The World’s Largest Publishers of Sports Books 
232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


FLY ROD CASTING 
By J. EDSON LEONARD 


Everything the young fisherman needs to 
know about the proper tackle and the cor- 
rect techniques for successful fly rod cast- 
ing. Drawings integrated with the text give 
the whys and hows of casting with the fly 
rod in a way that will introduce the begin- 
ner to the art and teach the veteran things 
too. $1.75 
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WAAA New Books for Young Readers AAA 
WINDY MORNING . 


By HARRY BEHN. A new collection of fresh and imaginative poems which 
capture the magic of a child’s world, by the author-artist of The Little 
Hill and All Kinds of Time. Line drawings incolor. Ages6up. $2.00 


JONATHAN 


By SALLY SCOTT. This tale of a wise and winning cat, and the baby who 
makes his life difficult, is as funny and refreshing as Mrs. Scott’s well- 
loved earlier books. Halftone drawings by Beth Krush. Ages 6-10. $2.00 i 


JUST LIKE NANCY 


By MARIAN CUMMING. The author of All About Marjory now writes the story of Marjory’s 
younger sister, Nancy, in “an entirely merry, affable book bound to elicit sympathetic feel- 
ings from the age group.”—Virginia Kirkus. Line drawings by Ed Sweet. 


Ages 8-12. $2.50 : 
FAMILY TROUPE | 


By PAMELA BROWN. The ups and downs of a theatrical family as they tour the English 
provinces in 1857 make a story all girls will enjoy, filled with humor, authentic details, and 
fine characterization. Line drawings by Robert Frankenberg. Ages 10 up. $2.75 


WILDERNESS JOURNEY : 


By WILLIAM O. STEELE. “A bracing tale of a journey from Holston River Settlement to 
French Salt Lick in 1782 that is a journey to manhood as well . . . The strength of Paul 
Galdone’s drawings completes a satisfying book.”—Virginia Kirkus, Ages 8-12. $2.50 


KEEPSAKE RING | 


By HELEN F. DARINGER. In this story of a 15-year-old girl solving the mystery of her true 
parents, Miss Daringer portrays the people of New England and the period of the late 
1600’s with warmth and reality. A welcome new book for the many readers of Country ; 
Cousin. Line drawings by Stephani and Edward Godwin. Ages 12 up. April 16. $2.50 


THE ARK : 


By MARGOT BENARY-ISBERT. A deeply moving story of postwar Germany and the Lechow 
family who, resettled finally in the Western Zone, rebuild their lives with faith and courage. 
Translated by Clara and Richard Winston. Ages 12 up. $2.50 


WHAT MAKES THE WHEELS GO ROUND 


By EDWARD G. HUEY. A revised edition of this simple introduction to physics which, since 
its original publication in 1940, has been a standard book in schools and 
libraries. New material on radar and television has been added. Line draw- 
ings by Elmer Loemker. Ages 10-14. $3.00 

























HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 














Zachary Ball 


nat hws ACTUALLY DECIDED ME to become a 
writer? Gone with the Wind. 1 liked 
it so much that I decided to try to write like 
Margaret Mitchell.’” Thus Kelly R. Masters, actor, 
met the challenge of the decline of the stock com- 
pany; thus he became Zachary Ball, author of short 
stories, the novel Piney, and the popular and the 
authentic books for teen-agers, Joe Panther and 
Swamp Chief. 

Zachary Ball was born Kelly Ray Masters, June 
16, 1897 in a log cabin near Millgrove, Missouri, 
the son of Abelino W. Masters, a farmer, and his 
wife, the former Iva Adelia Herrick. His boyhood 
was spent first on farms in Missouri and later in 
Kansas; then in the cities of St. Joseph and Kansas 
City, Missouri. He had had only seven years of 
formal education before he had to leave school to 
go to work. However, he had taken part in all the 
activities a country boy enjoys, and the vivid re- 
membrance of these days makes his understanding 
of boys and animals so keen. 

It was when he was working as a bellhop in a 
hotel in St. Joseph that he went to see an airdome 
stock company. This experience was a revelation! 
He was suddenly consumed with the desire to be an 
actor. Therefore, equipped with a new suit, a 
derby, and a potato-bug mandolin, he joined his 
first ‘rag opry,”” as dramatic repertoire companies 
playing under canvas were called. For the next 
thirty-three years he trouped in virtually every state 
in the Union. He acted in stock companies. He 
played with orchestras, and with an instrumental 
quartet which performed in night clubs, made rec- 
ords, and appeared on the major radio networks. 
Then came Pearl Harbor. “Rag opry” which had 
been hit hard first by talking pictures, then by radio, 
was dealt the final blow by the war. 

During these years in show business Ball had 
written plays which he and others had produced, 
but not until he read Gone with the Wind did he 
realize that he must write! War began, and this 
compulsion became imperative. Zachary Ball, his 
wife, and child went to Austin, Texas. Here for 
three years he wrote all day and delivered news- 
papers most of the night. Some western pulp writ- 
ers taught him the ‘‘angles” so well that in a few 
months he sold his first piece, a true detective story. 
By the end of eighteen months, he had sold short 
stories to both The Saturday Evening Post and 
Collier's. With the change of occupation, came the 
change of name. He combined the first and last 
names of favorite actors and has written under the 
name Zachary Ball ever since. 

Ball's short stories have been published in twenty- 
seven American magazines, as well as in periodicals 
in England, France, Germany, Australia, and the 
Scandinavian countries. He prefers writing novels. 
His first book was a collaboration, Pull Down to 
New Orleans (1946), a novel set against the back- 
ground of the Mississippi River in 1802. He him- 
self feels that it is probably his least successful 
effort and agrees with Harnett T. Kane in Book 
Week who felt that “it has some of the merits as 
well as the drawbacks of readymade, ready-to-wear 
fiction.” 

He brought out Piney in 1950. Based on many 
of his boyhood experiences, it is the story of a teen- 
aged Mississippi backwoods boy, and tells of how 
he grew into manhood the hard way. Piney was 
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liked by the critics. Jules Bergman of the Ne 
York Times Book Review wrote that Ball 
written in lucidly poetic prose of a freshly 
ceived character.” 

Joe Panther (1950), written for teen-agers 
the story of the exciting summer that a Seminol 
Indian boy spent working as a helper on a deep-sea 
fishing boat in Miami. Siri Andrews in the New 
York Herald Tribune Book Review called this book 
“a well written, vivid, fast moving stor 
new setting, for boys and girls”; the 
Times wrote ‘Mark this down as one 
thrilling, satisfying teen-age books ot 

Joe Panther’s sequel, Swamp Chief (1 
trays the struggle of Joe between two | 
his own people and to his friend, Captai art 
A. B. McCreary in the Library Journal describ 
it as having ‘‘a likeable hero, a tropical setting 
good writing and plot that holds one’s attention 

Ball often works on as many as six books at on 
time. At present he is concentrating on novels 
the third book in the Joe Panther series, a peri 
novel about the New Orleans river bar pilots, on 
based on his boyhood on a Kansas farm, one wit 
his show business experience as background, an 
two adventure novels. 

Golfing, fishing, hunting are his favorite sports 
His favorite books include everything by Ernest 
Hemingway, and, of course, Margaret Mitchell's 
Gone with the Wind. 

Ball, a brown-haired, hazel-eyed man, lives 10 
Miami, Florida, with his wife G aot and his son 
Kelly Ray Jr.; there he is a member of the Method 
ist Church. He also belongs to the Authors Guili 
Every inch of his 5 foot, 185 pound body radiates 
geniality and kindness. Zachary Ball seems strange 
ly non-tempermental for an ex-actor turned author 
actually, he is an introvert who is very serious 
about his writing. The Miami Public Library 
Florida Author Collection is the depository of many 
gifts from Mr. Ball,—the manuscript and galleys 
of Piney, theatre programs, his musical comedy 
and night club photographs, autographed books 

HELGA H. Eason 
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Mew Titles for S wee Library 


VICTORIA ENTERS A DOLL MUSEUM 

by Caroline B. Piercy. For your hobby collection, an imaginative series 
of doll memoirs, written by an authority in doll history. The lovable toys 
tell their own life stories and reveal the essential role of dolls in educat- 














THE HEARTBREAKER and other 
SHORT STORIES 


by William Howard Harris. North Africa, 
South America and the streets of New York 
provide the stimulating range of locale for 
these stories of passion, murder, insanity, and 
Communist intrigue. Realistic descriptions of 
human situations and settings. $3. 


ing children and transmitting each passing phase of civilization. 


Illus. $2.00 


SEED FROM THE UKRAINE 

by Katharine Nickel. The Mennonite migration from South Russia to 
Kansas forms the basis of this heart-warming novel about an unusual and 
brave group of nineteenth-century pioneers. 


A FARRIER IN ARMS 


by Herbert George. Fast-moving chronicle of 
the famed Rainbow Division in action, as told 
by one of the doughboys. Through the words 
of Farrier Clayborn Baxter, the author pre- 
sents his moving primer for a civilization of 


peace. Illus. $3.50 


DREEPY AND THE WISHING WILLOW TREE 


by Anice Brown. A talking willow tree fulfills the wishes of a lonely 
handicapped youngster, who finds happiness right in his mother’s kitchen 
after a delightful series of adventures in the sky. 


BOW IN THE CLOUD by Zabelie Abdalian 


A highly readable play shows the struggles of modern royalty in a war- 


threatened world. 


SONG OF THE WILD LAND by Michael Grinnell 


Set against frozen wastes in Alaska and the bleakness of American prairies 
in pioneer days, this swift-paced novel tells of a man’s conflict between 


Illus. $2.00 


$2.00 





love for his father and an overwhelming desire for vengeance. $2.50 


3 exciting books about "Gold Fever" 


THE CURSE OF THE SAN ANDRES by Henry James 


This excitement-packed adventure in a New Mexico gold mine proves 


populace, 





that fact is stranger than fiction, as the author’s search for a lost treasure 
brings him perilously close to death. Illus. $3.00 


THE GOLDEN ILLUSION by Margaret A. Acheson 


Innocent stockholders become pawns of corrupted ambition in the hands 
of the Blair Gold Mining Company and their fake Colorado mine site. 
Goaded by dreams of easy money, young George Blair deludes a naive 


RAINBOW'S END by Kathleen Nani 


The re-discovery of gold in the wilds of modern British Columbia touches 
off a series of events that lead to high adventure and romance. 


20% library discount 


PAGEANT PRESS 





130 W. 42 St., New York 36 
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OBERT TALLANT is a New Orleanian—born in 

New Orleans, raised there, living there still, 
and taking for the subject matter of his books the 
fabulous, glamorous, and all-too-human material 
which New Orleans offers a writer. He has written 
novels and histories, juveniles and crime reports, 
ghost stories and a guide book: twelve books, 
altogether, since 1946 when he began serious writ- 
ing. Yet, Tallant insists, “I loaf a lot,” and, he 
explains, ‘The secret is that I’ve written all my 
books in one draft and can turn out a lot of pages 
on the days I'm working. This may indicate that 
I'm really lazy, but I like to think it is the way I 
have to work, and I'm probably right.” 

A fifth generation American of English, Scotch, 
French, Spanish, and Welsh ancestors long settled 
in Louisiana, Robert (Magruder) brea was born 
April 20, 1909, the son of the late James Robb 

Tallant, a newspaperman, and Lucy Texada (Ma- 
gruder) Tallant. He was educated in the public 
schools of New Orleans and graduated from War- 
ren Easton High School in 1926. Tallant says that 
he does not know why he started writing. He may 
have drifted into it from the job of advertising 
copywriter, one of many jobs he held, including 
bank teller and various kinds of office clerk. The 
fact remains that he became a writer. He met and 
received encouragement from the late Lyle Saxon, 
the famous New Orleans author, and during the 
depression he worked as an editor on the Louisiana 
Writers’ Project. The result of the work of this 
program appeared in 1945 in Gumbo Ya-Ya: a 
collection of Louisiana folktales compiled by Lyle 
Saxon and others. The final writing of this volume 
was done by Tallant. 

By the next year Tallant was a full time writer 
producing full length books. He had already writ- 
ten his share of short stories and articles for maga- 
zines—pulps, “‘little’’ magazines, and slicks—but 
he says that the short things were “too hard; books 
are much easier.” Easy or not, they came rapidly 
for him. Voodoo in New Orleans (1946) was, to 
quote Virginia Kirkus, ‘“‘an interesting investiga- 
tion and straightforward handling” of the cult of 

voodoo. It was followed in 1947 by Tallant's first 

novel, Mrs. Candy and Saturday Night, a warmly 
humorous study of life in a rooming house in a 
shabby section of New Orleans. The New York 
Times labelled it ‘a happy-go-lucky novel of 
present-day New Orleans, written with engaging 
freshness and gusto . . . a pleasant hammock- 
special.” 

Angel in the Wardrobe (1948), the story of the 
inevitable clash between the old and the new in 
New Orleans society, received a mixed but gener- 
ally favorable reception from the critics. ‘The 
satire isn’t deep enough, nor is the characterization 
rich enough for a masterwork of social comedy,” 
Hubert Creekmore wrote in the New York Times. 
The Library Journal recommended it with reserva- 
tions—“The characters lack vitality and the story 
almost bogs down. But the mood of an antebellum 
New Orleans society, tenacious, yet crumbling 
under today’s standards, is masterfully sustained.” 

The next novel, Mr. Preen’s Salon (1949), 
which dealt lightly with life in the French Quarter 
of New Orleans, was found “for the most part dull 
reading” by Virginia Kirkus. But Carl Carmer, 
reviewing it for the New York Times, found it an 
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interesting “novel of sophistication’ which “might 
well have been hailed as a masterpiece a score 
years ago.” To Carmer it suggested 


with Norman Douglas’ masterpiece of 
Wind. (Tallant, incidentally, cites § 
along with the works of Somerset Maug m 
Thurber, William March, Carson McCullers, the 
early novels of Evelyn Waugh, and good scien 
fiction—as one of his favorite novels.) 

Two other novels by Tallant have appeared. Or 
of these, A State in Mimosa (1950), is set in 
small southern town and considers the issues 
prejudice and bigotry toward outsiders. TI 
is Southern Territory (1951), a story of a group 
traveling salesmen and their dreary, lonely exist 
ence. The New York Herald Tribune found 

“mildly interesting,”’ and in the Saturday Revieu 
of Literature G. F. Scheer, though praising the 
realistic evocation of the drabness of the 
lives, found the novel unsatisfying 
scope 

In nonfiction, Tallant’s history of voodoo was 
followed by Mardi Gras (1948), a history and a 
scription of the great New Orleans carnival and it 
traditions; The Romantic New Orleanians (1950) 
an anecdotal history of the city and its famous 
families; and Ready to Hang (1952), an account 
of seven famous New Orleans murders. In 195 

Tallant made his first appearance in the juvenil 
field with The Pirate Lafitte and the Battle of Net 
Orleans, a Landmark Book which won the 1 
award of the Louisiana Library Association. 5000 
to be published is another juvenile, 7¢ Stor) 
the Louisiana Purchase, and he is currently at wi 
on still another—a story of the Acadians. 

Tallant is unmarried. He has a definite list of 
likes and dislikes which includes, on the positive 
side—eating, drinking, reading, sitting, talking 
longhair music and jazz, and parties, even big one 
—and on the negative, sports, games, parlor games 
and hillbilly music. 
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OUTSTANDING NEW HARPER BOOKS 


FOR YOUR LIBRARY 














THE SECOND 
HAPPIEST DAY 


By JOHN PHILLIPS 


“A remarkable first novel 
. . that will give shape 
to a generation by provid- 
ing it with a way to un- 
derstand its own unique 
experience.” 
—ARTHUR MIZENER, 
Saturday Review 


“Out of the old joke about 
the poor little rich boy, 
Mr. Phillips has made a 
fresh, reverberating trag- 
edy.”—-FREDERIC Morton, 
N.Y. Herald Tribune Book 
Review $3.75 











THE SILENT WORLD 


By CAPTAIN J. Y, COUSTEAU 
with Frederic Dumas 


“A fascinating book . . . a book that 
leads us on, page by page, and when 
the end is reached we are very likely 
to begin again at page 1... All of 
us, whether we enter the sea or mere- 
ly read about it, are indebted to 
Captain Cousteau for this complete- 
ly fresh and unhackneyed account 
of what the diver sees and feels when 
he descends into the sea.” 

—RACHEL L. Carson. 103 photo- 
graphs, 20 in full color. $4.00 




















PLAYWRIGHT 
AT WORK 


By JOHN VAN DRUTEN 


“An extended glimpse of a 
veteran in the throes— 
from the moment when the 
play is scarcely a gleam in 
the creator’s eye to the last 
line-rehearsal before open- 
ing night . . . the working 
credo of a craftsman who 
has stuck to his last for 
thirty years... It will sure- 
ly enrich the average read- 
er’s pleasure and under- 
standing in the theatre.” 
—JAMES MacBripe, N.Y. 
Times Book Review $3.00 














THE MAN WHISTLER 
By HESKETH PEARSON 


The biographer of G.B.S., Wilde, 
Dickens, and Disraeli is at his witty 
and perceptive best in this “fasci- 
nating portrait of the artist as an 
improper Victorian . . . the dandy 
... the wit and eccentric . .. the 
husband . . . the artist with his 
jewel-tipped brush, steps forth 
from this multicolored picture of 
an era and a man.”—MARGARET 
Coit, author of John C. Calhoun. 
16 pages of illustrations. $3.75 

















HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street New York 16 















PROUD KATE: 


Portrait of an Ambitious Woman 
By ISHBEL ROSS 


The turbulent history of Kate 
Chase—famous Civil War belle 
who schemed to win the Presi- 
dency for her father, Salmon P. 
Chase, Lincoln’s great Secretary 
of the Treasury. “One of the 
notable American biographies.” 
—GERALD W. JOHNSON $4.00 
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University of Nebraska Press 


Just Published 


YOUR DIABETES and 
HOW TO LIVE WITH IT 


By Dr. Floyd L. Rogers and 
Dr. Ruth M. Leverton 


A practical handbook for the patient to 
show him how to control the disease and 
live a normal life, written by a medical 
authority; with special diets, meal plans 
and recipes by a scientist who has a na- 
tional reputation as a nutrition expert. 


Trade App. 150pp. Spiral Bound $2.50 





THE DOCTRINE of the 
SEPARATION OF POWERS 
and ITS PRESENT-DAY 


SIGNIFICANCE 

By Chief Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt 
Supreme Court of New Jersey 

The theories of the well-known jurist, lu- 
cidly and concisely expressed, are of spe- 
cial interest at this very time in our present- 
day history. 

Ready Nontrade 160pp. $2.50 


PPE BPP BP Ie 


Aubrey DeVere: 
Victorian Observer 
S. M. Paraclita Reilly C.S.J. 


A study of the literary influence of the 
Irish poet who counted Wordsworth, Ten- 
nyson, the Coleridges and most of the 
Victorian greats among his friends. 


Pub. Date May 19 Nontrade 224pp. 


tent. $4.00 
el etieeeeemeeeeeeen 





Lincoln 8, Nebraska 





Recently Published 


MAKING of the 
MEXICAN MIND 


By Patrick Romanell 


Contemporary Mexican thought is shown 
in its development and evolution into an 
independent philosophy since the Revolu- 
tion of 1910. 


Ready Nontrade 214pp. $3.75 





Stock to meet 
continuous demand 


FOOD BECOMES YOU 
By Dr. Ruth M. Leverton 


Diets for everyone. Clever illustrations in 
color. Enthusiastically received. 


Ready Trade 192pp. $3.50 


ART in the SCHOOLROOM 
By Manfred L. Keiler 


Designed to aid teachers with little or no 
formal art training to organize and in- 
terpret children’s work. Individual and 
group projects throughout the whole 
school year. Illustrated with 55 original 
children’s drawings. 


Ready Nontrade 212pp. $4.00 





Sir Richard Blackmore: A 
Poet and Physician of the 
Augustan Age 

By Albert Rosenberg 

The life story of a Seventeenth-century wit 
who was both a practising physician and a 
militant poet, taking part in all the major 
controversies of his time. 

Ready Nontrade 184pp. $2.50 
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Searching for 
Your Ancestors 


by GILBERT H. DOANE 


So many people are taking 
up genealogy as a hobby that 
this popular handbook on the 
subject has gone into another 
reprinting to meet a consistent 
demand for it. The book tells 
how to find information about 
one’s ancestors and how to as- 
semble the material after it is 
obtained. 


The author explains what 
kinds of information are de- 
sirable, tells how to avoid 
wasting time on false clues, 
and suggests out-of-the-way 
places to look for information 
in addition to the better-known 
sources. Examples of four dif- 
ferent types of genealogical 
charts are shown. The lively, 
humorous style makes this a 
how-to-do-it book that is both 
entertaining and useful. 


May Lamberton Becker of 
the New York Herald Tribune 
says the book is “inspiring, in- 
formative, and can be put at 
once to work.” 


Searching for Your Ances- 
tors can be invaluable for li- 
brarians to refer to the ques- 
tioning public on the track of 
ancestors and genealogical 
records. 


Dr. Doane is director of the 
General Library at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and is a 
fellow of the American Society 
of Genealogists. 


176 pages; 4 charts $3.50 
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Think 


{Epitor's Note: The correspondence columns of the 


Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers § 

J , ‘ readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible { 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 


New Library Chief for Mexico 
To the Editor: 


With the inauguration of Don Adolfo Ruiz Co; 
tines as president of Mexico, appointments were 
made to fill various high administrative posts in the 
government, one of those in the Ministry of Edy 
cation being that of Sefiorita Maria Luisa Ocamp 
as chief of the Department of Libraries. In her ney 
position, which she assumed February 2, Seforits 
Ocampo has under her direction the libraries of g 
government supported elementary, secondary, ap 
professional schools of the federal district; fourteer 
public libraries, also in the federal district: and 
nine public libraries in 
republic. 

Senorita Ocampo comes to her present office a 
ready familiar with the library situation in he 
country, and especially prepared for her task b 
twenty years of experience in the department whic: 
she now heads. In general her work has been along 
the lines of coordinating library organization and 
service through supervision, publicity, and th 
preparation of bibliographies 

As chief of the section on publicity, she was zt 
one time editor of the bulletin Volante del Li 
el Pueblo, a publication dealing with popular in 
formation on library service. Another similar pub 
lication of which she was editor, Brbliotecas Am 
bulantes, gave wide publicity to mobile libraries 
especially from the aspect of their place in mm 
social development. Supporting and complement 
ing the publicity given by these publications 
Sefiorita Ocampo further emphasized the soca 
function of libraries by giving several series ( 
lectures on the subject in the institutions now under 
her jurisdiction. 

Later, as chief of the Bibliographical Section 
and in collaboration with Maria Mediz Boli 
Sefiorita Ocampo prepared an extensive bibliogt- 
phy on art in Mexico, from colonial times to 1947 
Her Guia de las Bibliotecas en el Distrito Federa 
is currently being revised for publication. 

Aside from her career in librarianship, Sefonta 
Ocampo is recognized as an author, especially in 
the field of drama. She has to her credit eleven 
published plays, including Cosas de la Vida, ls 
Hoguera, La Virgen Fuerte, and others. All of het 
plays have been produced in the leading theaters 0 
the Mexican capital. She has published two novels, 
Bajo el Fuego, which was awarded the Manuel 
Altamirano literary prize; and La Maestrita, 2 0t0- 
graphical novel, inspired by the life of Dolores 
Jiménez Muro, coauthor of the Plan de Ayala 
which in 1911 called for the restoration of village 
lands. Her Diez Dias en Yucatan is a book 0 
travel in the Maya region of Mexico. 

During the term of six years for which she has 
been appointed, Sefiorita Ocampo expects to work 
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toward the improvement of school libraries, so that 
every school will have a collection of materials 
suitable to curriculum and special needs. She also 
hopes to see the organization of additional public 
libraries. To help meet the latter objective, her de- 
partment is fomenting interest in “Friends of the 
Library” groups. The help of radio stations has 
been enlisted on a nationwide basis, with spot an- 
nouncements publicizing the function of the library 
and the book in the community. 

But her views on librarianship are not limited to 
the national scene, and her knowledge of languages 
and literatures are a help in this regard. In 1947, 
Maria Luisa Ocampo was sent to Cuba as the offi- 
cial delegate of her country to the Mexican Book 
Fair held in Havana. A member of the American 
Library Association, she believes that in view of 
the role of books in the dissemination of ideas, the 
librarian must play an important part in bringing 
about international understanding through library 
= Autce M. Dueas, Librarian 

Mexico City College Library 


L.C. Card Service 


To the Editor: 

More than a year ago, with the encouragement 
of the American Book Publishers Council, the Li- 
brary of Congress began a program of assigning 
catalog card numbers to publishers for their forth- 
coming books. More than 150 publishers are now 
participating in this rapidly growing program 
whereby the L.C. catalog card number appears on 
the copyright statement page of a book. 

The Librarian of Congress now solicits the aid 
of publishers in improving the timing of its catalog 
card service and in enlarging its scope. To serve 
the growing number of subscribing libraries with 
maximum efficiency, the card division of the library 
should have catalog cards ready for distribution in 
advance of the publication date of the books they 
describe and classify so that librarians can order the 
cards at the same time that they order the books 
themselves. The library requests publishers to send 
to the United States Quarterly Book Review one 
advance review copy of each book they publish as 
soon as bound copies are available. These review 
copies would be in addition to those sent to the 
copyright office for deposit. The plan as a whole 
is deliberately separated from the copyright proce- 
dure because of certain technicalities of that pro- 
cedure. 

The Library of Congress will supply to publish- 
ets participating in this plan a stock of self- 
addressed, postage-free mailing labels for use in 
sending their books to The United States Quarterly 
Book Review. 

Publishers are requested to indicate in review 
copies of books the price and publication date. 

Further information about the plan and proce- 
dures may be obtained from: 

ALAN L. HEYNEMAN 
Library of Congress Representative 
New York Public Library 
New York 18 

(or) JosEPpH P. BLICKENSDERFER, Editor 
United States Quarterly Book Review 
Library of Congress 
Washington 25, D.C. 


(Continued on page 600) 
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they will want 
this Spring 


MANDA »). 
Story and pictures by KATHLEEN HALE, “A 
delightful, colorful picture-story of Manda, 
a little Jersey calf who wanted a holiday.., 
Recommended for ages 6-9.” 

—Library Journal. $2.50 


THE SEA ROBBERS 
By FRANK CRISP, Illustrated by R. M. 
Powers. The author of The Haunted Reef 
tells how Dirk and Jim managed to outwit 
a group of modern pirates. Ages 12 up. $2.75 


MICHAEL'S FRIENDS ; 
By ROSE DOBBS. Iilustrated by FLAvIA GAG. 
Boys and girls will appreciate this charming 
story of a little city boy who was lonesome, 
until he met a dog, a cat and a pig. 

Ages 4-7. $2.00 


GETTING TO KNOW KOREA 
Written and illustrated by REGINA TOR. 
Simple text and many pictures in 2 colors to 
give boys and girls a clear idea of family life, 
customs, geography, etc. in Korea. Designed 
for school use. Ages 8-12. $2.25 


FIRST FISH: 
What You Should Know To Catch Him 
Written and illustrated by C. B. COLBY. Pic- 
tures and brief, easy-reading text identify 
diiferent species of fish, where to find them, 
how to catch them, and how to cook them. 
Ages 8-12. $2.00 


LITTLE DERMOT AND THE 
THIRSTY STONES 


And Other Irish Folk Tales 
Written and illustrated by RICHARD BENNETT, 
Eight traditional Irish folk tales, retold by an 
authority on Irish folklore. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


THE MYSTERY OF THE 
SCARLET DAFFODIL 


By DOROTHY CLEWES. Illustrated by J. MarR- 
IANNE MOLL, The exciting story of a chase 

to find the thief of Peter’s rare red flower. 
Ages 8-12. $2.50 

LASTING FAVORITES 

By MAJ. C. B. COLBY, CAP. OUR FIGHTING JETS. JETS 
OF THE WORLD. ARMS OF OUR FIGHTING MEN. WINGS 

OF OUR AIR FORCE. WINGS OF OUR NAVY. Each $1.00 


THE STORY OF HORACE. NEW EDITION. 
Written and illustrated by ALICE COATS. $2.50 
COWARD-McCANN, Inc., Publishers of WANDA GAG 
Ques 210 Madison Avenue, New York 16 gums 
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N A + B b (Continued from page 599) | # 
ey pring 00 Ay Conference Sidestrips 


If you are interested in visiting the Pacific North. 
THE RUDDER TREASURY west on your way to or from Los Angeles, of i 
Edited by TOM DAVIN you would like to obtain literature describing this 


Here is a gold mine of good seating. selected from memor- scenic wonderland,” the Milwaukee Road will be 
able stories and features which have appeared in The | glad to send you complete information on its travel 


gd Magazine. Aavenmeees cruising yarns... nee facilities. Round-trip railroad tickets from mee 
u ints on a variety o oating subjects . . . Sea lore . . oa - 
and small craft philosophy . . . plus complete plans for eastern and midwestern cities may be routed t 
25 different boats from a 742 ft. Monhegan fisherman's Los Angeles with a trip one way via Seattle and 
punt to an 80 ft. world-cruiser. Portland at very little additional cost. This js , 


With many illustrations and small boat plans | real travel bargain. For details, address the Mj 
$5.00 | waukee Road, Passenger Department, 122 East 49; 


HOW TO PLANT YOUR Street, New York 17. 
HOME GROUND The New York Central Railroad wil] be yer 
By HENRY B. AUL glad to arrange for train reservations and ticketing 


for any librarians fro > East who leaans 
Author of How fo Build Garden Structures and # he ALA a the East who are Plannung 
How to Beautify and Improve Your Home | ‘0 2nd the ALA convention in Los Angeles. Ths 
Geocnd have daily through-car service between New Yor 

and the West coast. Please write or telephos 
Now any home can be beautiful with the help of this | Joan V. Beckham. New York Cent > j 
big new book which gives all the why’s, when's, where's, aa ht entral System 
and how's of planting around the house and in the Room 1226, 466 Lexington Avenue, New Yok 
oe. =. Aul vals, and hows with a peotusion of | City, and tell her your travel requirements or je 
gtaphic illustrations, how to lay out, arrange and plant ee i : = ¥ 
trees, shrubs, vines, ground covers, annuals, perennials, her make suggestions for your tri 
roses and bulbs for the utmost in practical and luxurious 






ons Pr gg and re nr eps is Sevensma Competition 
ustra Gans, sketcnes an aarin , ‘ 
diagrams. F P P $3.50 The International Library Committee has decided 






on the following subject for the competition of th 

STRANGEST CREATURES ON EARTH | 4th Sevensma Prize (1955): “Union Catalogs; the 

Adventures among Fantastic Living Animals a and eee of a union catalog in fe 
. ation to its utilization.” 

Edited by EDWARD MOFFAT WEYER, JR. The essay must analyze, for a given period, the 


Editor, Natural History Magazine, the pop- | kind of requests received by one or more regions 





















CRU 
ular periodical of the American Museum of | or national union catalogs in relation to the che _ 
Natural History acter of the libraries included and that of the user 
Thrill to hundreds of exciting, amazing and scientifically | e.g. the proportion of new and old works. of book 
accurate facts and stories about Diving Spiders . . . the | d of iodical d of book pa Sa 
Chrysanthemum of the Sea . . . the Travels of Eels . . . } an OF periodicals, an ot DOOKS 2d pra s 
the Giant Peruvian Fly . |. the Jacksnipe’'s Wing | the different branches of science, et: 

Song . . . the Flying Possom .. . the Elusive Sea Ot- | The essay can comprise the whole problem or be 
ters . . . the Archer Fish . . . the Four-Eyed Fish .. . limited t 4 ial aa reindinal ; 
the Parasol Ants... Fish that Walk . . . Fish that | ‘muted to a special aspect ¢.g., periodicals 

Climb Trees . . . the Fringe-footed Sand Lizard which The author must draw conclusions as to th 
swims and dives in the desert sand . . . and many other best structure (classification, division, etc.) and th 


po yy a a a organization (quality of the personnel, bib 


phical equipment, relations with the partici 








Mestreted with photographs. $4.00 libraries) of the catalogs studied or of union at 
. logs in general. 

Popular titles from our current list The ampaiion he ‘“"° to any noe a 

association affiliated to the International Feden- 

HOW TO BUILD YOUR HOME IN tion of Library Associations who has not ye 

THE WOODS reached the age of forty on the date of entry (De 


by BRADFORD ANGIER. Complete illustrated in- | <ember 31, 1954). This age-limit has been imed 
structions for a grand variety of bungalows, log cabins | because the prize has been established with a view 
and rustic furniture. ° wee : th ws 
$3.50 to stimulating younger librarians in their studies 

The competitors should draft their papers # 


THE WORLD OF NATURAL HISTORY | <ither of the official languages used by the Feder 
by JOHN RICHARD SAUNDERS. A remarkable tour | tion for its publications. 

ot the fabulous American Museum of Natural History. The article should be despatched anonymous 
Wonderfully illustrated. $5.00 | Each one should bear a symbol and the same sym 
bol must be written on a sealed envelope contamung 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF the surname, Christian names, date and place a 





PARTY GAMES birth, nationality, and address of the author. 
by ALEXANDER VAN RENSSELAER. Fun for young The essay must comprise 50 to 100 type page 
and old; games and stunts to pep up any party, picnic | (foolscap), 100 pages being the maximum. 
or social gathering. Entries should be addressed not later than De 
Hilariously illustrated. $3.50 | cember 31, 1954 to the Secretariat of the Inteme 


tional Federation of Library Associations, c/o & 
Sh id. Hi brary of the United Nations, Geneva, Switzerland 

ert an ouse The jury will determine the amount of the prize 
which will not be more than 1,000 francs. In c& 


257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. tain circumstances, it might be divided ex aegae— 
500 francs each. 
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* |. for more than two months | have used it 
Read what with growing pleasure and amazement. It does so 


many things, and does all of them well. With 
LIBRARIANS Magic-Mend it is no longer a chore to do the 


amount of book repair work that is necessary, it is 


say about a pleasure.” — From an Arkansas Library 
° “| have mended old books that | thought would have to 
a IC- be rebound. Magic-Mend is quick, easy and good for all 
mending purposes." — From a Virginia Library 
the wonder “ |. . greatest boon to a busy librarian | have found in 
yeors.” — From on lowa Library 


adhesive ..- 


*  .. think it is weil named . . . does all you claim for it.” 
— From o Kansas Library 


,, ¢ 
Suggestion: Try Magic-Mend, the new liquid plastic adhesive for 


book repair and periodical binding. Magic-Mend is flexible when dry 
pletely transparent—will not crack. You'll save time, 

eliminate sewing and other material costs. Half-pint jar, complete 
with instructions only $1.95, postage paid. 



















LIBRARy SUPPLiEs 
Standard Libra 
Urniture 





@ SYRACUSE, N. Y STOCKTON, CALIF. 





THE LEAST EXPENSIVE 
PROTECTION 


for Circulating Magazines 
> and Paper Bindings 
Use PLASTI-KLEER © 
UNIVERSAL COVERS! 


because... they provide ideal, transparent 
protection at the lowest unit 
cost on the market. 


because... they keep periodicals and pam- 
phlets bright and new looking. 


because... they stimulate circulation. 


a PLASTI-KLEER UNIVERSAL COVERS are made with trans- 

e Covers will parent acetate plastic welded to tough "folder stock" 
when ‘reinforeea, backing. Simply slip covers on and bind them at spine 
Will keep covers with recommended Acetate Fibre Tape. Available in sizes 


om wT they for all standard periodicals. 


RAMS A ALGMMDINUDTIO]\EE Send for Prices and Order Form 


(-] PLASTI-KLEER UNIVERSAL COVERS 
BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 


+ : I ) RUE cvccd tie cecddcsscnuscecdasecaneine 
J Address . 
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All Educators 
will be interested in 


NEW CHALLENGES 
TO OUR SCHOOLS 


Sturges F. Cary Reference Shelf 214pp. $1.75 


Education has always been under attack and possibly today its methods 
are subject to more criticism than in many decades. Who are the critics? 
What are their complaints? Are they valid? What are our schools ac- 
tually doing in controversial areas ? 
These are questions raised and answered in the words of recognized 
authorities in New Challenges to Our Schools. The major divisions of 
the book suggest its scope: Our Changing Schools, Nine Problems of 
Today’s Schools, Are Our Schools Turning Out Good American Citi- 
zens’, Frills or Fundamentals?, and, Public vs. Private School. 





It is doubtful if there is an educator who would not like to debate some | 
of these issues with the book. | 
Sturges F. Cary, the editor and compiler, is Associate Editor of World | 
Week, a publication of Scholastic Magazines. 

| 





Keep aware of the pros and cons of current controversial problems 
with a subscription to the Reference Shelf. Six books for $7.00 
delivered as published, postpaid. The six books in the current 
Reference Shelf volume are: 


NEW CHALLENGES TO REPRESENTATIVE 
OUR SCHOOLS AMERICAN SPEECHES: 
(described above) 1951-1952 (July) 
A book especially edited for 
“awe ie the 1953-1954 NUEA 


(a May publication) ome ces) 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA And, the sixth book will be 


AND HAWAII based on another headline 
(July) problem (late fall) 











THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950-972 University Avenue New York 52, New York 
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FLYING WINDMILLS: 
The Story of the Helicopter 


By FRANK ROSS, JR., author of YOUNG PEOPLE’s 
Book oF Jet Proputsion. Everything teen-agers want 
to know about every kind of helicopter — from the 


S 
a 
2. 
D 
> 
w, 
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5 fa 
= 
oO 
2% 
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3 
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, iC 5 medieval Chinese top to the future combination of 
f } ‘copter and jet! 100 photographs. March. $2.75 
’ i 
ME : 
: TELL aes SRM gs CLAMP LOAN ROMS BE Heyer 
| 
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THE WONDER WORLD 
OF INSECTS 


By MARIE NEURATH. The butterfly, the 
grasshopper, the glow worm, and many others, 
all described with the same simple language 
and the amazingly clear new kind of pictures 
{ that have made The Wonder World of Animals 
5 so popular. Ages 8-12. 7%” x 8%". March. ; 
Cloth $1.85; Boards $1.50 i 


league career. 
Teen age. March. $2.50 


Ngee OS ee Bae ETE ION SEL ey wg epic ype { . 
; ; : 
4 ! 
; BEHIND THE BAT 
y By ROBERT SIDNEY  \ 
. BOWEN. A new kind of A ; 
-~ baseball story in which a } , 
ee . son dramatically fulfills his f \ 
= fo pe ¥] own father’s dream of a big A YV . i 
ISL GS % | 
See wh cete h GEE LPE ONE GG 00 leetens aig gece j 
OTe Re re Le CANE. ge a LOMA HEPA RON RS, 435 i$ > 
SOMEBODY’S HOUSE ¢ tii laa 
By EDITH and CLEMENT HURD. y 
e7 Jimmy and Jenny watch a house being $ INGVILD’S DIARY 
7 _ = pees -) and learn the 5% By INGVILD SCHARTUM-HANSEN. The thrilling 
a ~e : ny" emer aa "  eicars ae am ES diary of an 11-year-old girl from Norway who was 
recon rane 9 a Of the Fiurd's mlus- es chosen to come to the Children’s International Village 
‘Ages 3-10 #4" x 10%". Published $ in the United States. A fascinating picture of inter- 
ia , ‘ : <7, i at work. -12. il. $2. 
Cloth $2.35: Board $2.00 % national friendship at work Ages 8-12. April. $2.50 
+ 
Sree OER PL te aay She A 7 Tee te See ae a: RTPA ee eee Pp ryt GTS Oh Se aie Soy, ee Tes 
hs 


SLEEPY A B C 


By MARGARET WISE BROWN. Pictures by Esphyr 
Slobodkina. This new alphabet book flows from page 
to page like the lilt of a cradle song. Creates a wonder- 
ful atmosphere of affection and security for the small 
child falling asleep. Picture book age. 734" x 94%". 

Published. Cloth $2.35; Board $2.00 


“ hd ” 
take ‘Ft! ate SOP, fot Sah Dare; yy AES VSG SEP He Spams ~ 


THE LITTLE RED 
FIRE ENGINE 


By GRAHAM GREENE. lilustrated by 
Dorothy Craigie. When so famous an 
author writes a children’s book, it’s 
always an event; and this gaily illus- 
trated tale has ail the earmarks of a 


BINKY: The Undersea Rover 


By WILLIAM BEALE. A lame boy is the hero of this 
beautiful and imaginative tale of the sea. Unable to 
play games with the other children, Binky lives in a 
world made exciting by dreams — especially when one 
of his dreams saves his beloved fishing village from 
starvation! Ages 8-12. April. $2.00 


FATA BADE RAI ON PA AST 5 2 ENT O A 
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CAPTAIN RAMSAY’S 
DAUGHTER 
By ELIZABETH TORJESEN. Illus- 


trated by Adrienne Adams. The exciting 
Story of a teen-age girl in Nantucket at 


iain atin s ‘2 ' 
xia ated: aide poet, te Wat aloe ba 















SAY 


q the time of the great whaling voyages. 
youngsters’ bestseller. a Ages 8-12. May. $2.50 
Picture book age. 7¥e" x 11%”. i 
Published. Cloth $2.10; Board $1.75 FS 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., 419 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 























De you know that 


Americans in search of the best in cur- 
rent English literature can keep well 
informed with the aid of BRITISH 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


This fascinating magazine is an invalu- 
able guide. Month by month its cele- 
brated contributors lend rare wit, wis- 
dom and authority to reviews of the 
latest and most noteworthy British 
books. 


BRITISH BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
has been a powerful influence in Eng- 
lish literature since 1875. Year by year 
its circulation and authority have grown 
until now it has become indispensable 
to everyone connected with the world 
of letters. 


A year's subscription costs 
only $3 post tree. 


BRITISH BOOK CENTRE 


122 East 55th Street 
New York 22 











































LIBRARIANS ¢ « » your sign problems 
are solved the minute you start using 
MITTEN’S LETTERS. You add real 
sparkle and beauty to your bulletin boards, 


directories, and department. markers when 
you use MITTEN’S LETTERS. 
Beautiful, yet functional, MITTEN’S 
LETTERS give you fingertip display 
material. Easy to use, versatile, inexpensive. 
Pure white, opaque letters, easily colorable, 
satin-smooth finish, exquisitely designed. 
Three basic constructions: Pinbacks, Sand- 


four backgrocnd panels available — write 
today for details to: 
Library Service Department 


MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
2 West 46th St. + New York 19, N.Y. 
ot Sth Avenve, Redlands, Coliternie 




















Write For 
These 


The Layman’s National Committee, Vanderbil: 
Hotel, New York 16, has announced that the ninth 
annual observance of National Sunday School Week 
will be April 13-19. The group will furnish pro- 
grams, radio talks, posters, news releases, library 
programs, and other free materials upon reques 


“How to Organize and Run a Club,” a 64-page 
pamphlet by Arthur Liebers of possible use to jj. 
brarians who wish to organize library clubs, js 


tions, 43 West 16th Street, New York 11. 

Ss 8 

The Citizen's Library Movement of the First 

Regional Library, headquarters of which are ip 
Hernando, Mississippi, has prepared an illustrated 
48-page handbook, which may be useful to both 
Citizens’ Library Movement and Friends of the 
Library groups. Its ten subject headings include 
“What Is a C.L.M.?’’ ‘What the C.L.M. Can Mea 
to the Librarian,” “What the C.L.M. Can Mean te 
the Library Board of Trustees,’ “Duties of Com- 
mittees,”’ and others, and they are supplemented by 
charts illustrating group organization and compo- 
nent parts. Cost of individual handbooks is $1.25 

Ss 8B 

National Educational Tours, which are open t 

librarians, are planned for sumer 1953 to Europe 
South America, Mexico, the West Indies, Alaska 
Hawaii, and various sections of the United States 
For information, address the Division of Trave 
Service, National Education Association of the 
United States, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 

Ss 68 


Free printed cards illustrating the recently pub 
lished Library of Congress rules for cataloging pho 
nograph records are available on request to Lloyd 
C. Engelbrecht, General Director, Library Music 
Services, 4107 17th Street, San Francisco 14, Gill 


fornia. 

Ss 68 

“The French Defense Effort,’ a 30-page illus- 

trated booklet surveying France's participation in 
Western European defense within the framework 
of N.A.T.O. and the problems entailed, will be seat 
free to librarians who request it from Roger Vaurs 
Director, Service de Presse et D'Information, Am- 
bassade de France, 972 Fifth Avenue, New York 
21. It is among the material to be released by the 
embassy on topics of current interest pertaining 
social, economic, and political affairs in France anc 
the French Union. 

Ss 68 


“Headings in the Occupations File’ in Covina 
High School Library and in Baldwin Park High 
School Library, (a 4-page mimeographed list based 
on Occupations Filing Plan and Bibliography bs 
Wilma Bennett) is available (one copy free) from 
Miss Bennett, Box 242, Covina, California. 
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ies of the February 1953 Special Libraries, 

wae Nellie M. Bowman's article, “Publica- 

tions, Maps, and Charts Sold by U. S. Government 

Agencies Other Than the Superintendent of Docu- 

ments,” are available in limited quantity at 75 cents 

x copy from Special Libraries Association, 31 East 
10th Street, New York 3. 

88 


A complete kit of the Boy Scouts of America’s 
basic literature, with a year’s subscription to Boys’ 
Life magazine, is available to libraries at a special 
educational price of $8; without the magazine sub- 
scription, $6. Included are three books for Cub 
Scouts (ages 8, 9, and 10); four for Boy Scouts 
(ages 11, 12, and 13); two for Explorers (14 and 
over); and four books and pamphlets on miscel- 
laneous subjects. (The books are also available at 
individual prices ranging from 45 cents to $1.25 
and the magazine at $3 per year.) The Scouts also 
offer a series of Merit Badge Pamphlets at 25 cents 
each, presenting at the Scout level an introduction 
to about 100 varied subjects. Requests for order 
blanks and information should be sent to the Na- 
tional Supply Service Division of the Boy Scouts of 
America in New York, Chicago, or San Francisco. 


Single copies of the University of Illinois Library 
School Occasional Papers, number 32, “‘Bibliogra- 
phical Guides to the History of American Librar- 
ies” by Barbara Bronson, are available free upon 
request to the Editor, Occasional Papers, University 
of Illinois Library School, Urbana. 


The new, 60-page edition of the Syracuse Public 
Library's “Gold Star List of American Fiction,” is 
now in its thirty-eighth year. Single copies sell at 
75 cents each, while there is a ten per cent discount 
on orders of ten or more and a twenty per cent dis- 
count on orders of 50 or more. For fewer than ten 
copies, cash or stamps should accompany order to: 
Syracuse Public Library, Syracuse 2, New York. 


The third week in May will mark the seventeenth 
annual celebration of the Children’s Spring Book 
Festival sponsored by the New York Herald Trib- 
une. A kit containing two posters, stickers for prize 
and honor books, suggestions for arranging an ex- 
hibit, and other festival publicity material may be 
obtained at a cost of 15 cents to cover postage 
(additional posters are available at 6 cents each) 
from Children's Spring Book Festival, Attention 
Nancy Longley, New York Herald Tribune, sixth 
floor, 230 West 41st Street, New York 36. 

Payment should be sent in stamps. 


_ The National Citizens’ Committee for Educa- 
tional Television has recently issued a publication 
describing its work and the challenge of educa- 
tional television, under the title, “An Opportunity 
Equal to Invention of Printing . . . Educational 
Television.” The bulletin was designed to tell the 
public how it can help make educational television 
a reality, and copies are available in quantity. For 
copies and information on how the National Citi- 
zens Committee may help your institution, write to 
the executive director of the committee, Robert R. 
Mullen, at Suite 602, Ring Building, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 


(Continued on page 606) 
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ARCADIA HOUSE 


Distinguished light fiction for public libraries. 
Cloth bound—and with PLASTI-KLEER * jackets 


April Titles, ready late March, $2.50 each: 
BECKY 
By BETTY BLOCKLINGER. The love story of a 


talented newspaper woman. 


HONEYMOON IN THE SKY 
By NELL MARR DEAN. She had the most ro- 
mantic job in the world—airline stewardess. 


RUN AWAY, LOVE 
By GAY RUTHERFORD. She had loved a thief. 
Could she start a new life? 


RANGE RECKONING 
By DAN KELLIHER. Young Jeff Craig comes back 
to Adobe to avenge his father's death. 


SILVER CITY 
By BRADFORD SCOTT. The lady's protector on 
the stagecoach was more frightening than any 


bandit. 


IT BOILS DOWN TO MURDER 

By PERRY D. WESTBROOK. A wonderful party— 
with death an uninvited guest. 

ARCADIA HOUSE, 419 4th Avenue, New York 16 


* Registered Trade Mark, Library Service, Inc. 











FAR 
EASTERN 
HISTORY 


By Emelyn Waltz 


A timely and up-to-date ac- 
count of the Political and Cul- 
tural Development of China and 
Japan. This book will meet the 
needs of high school and college 
for information on this impor- 
tant part of the world. The book 
is well documented and attrac- 
tively illustrated with maps and 
photographs. Cloth, Price $5.00 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Boston 20 
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(Continued from page 605) 
“Your Public Library Is Helping to Make th 
Better Citizen of Tomorrow” is t caption 7 
| a full-color poster designed to draw more people +, 
their libraries. It may be order (at 25 ; 
cover postage) from the Library Bit 


only complete 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 


and authentic o 8 


“The People Versus Inflation {-page p 
»hlet prepared for the Office of P Stabilizat 
reference age “ : abilizat 
by George Katona and Albert Lauterbach, brie 
analyzes the problem and suggests ways t 
on inflation. Designed for school use. but because 
"i its concise readability, the pamphlet 
ingress for adult readers. Copies, toget! 
teaching aids, are available at 25 a 
the Superintendent of Documents, United Sta 
Government Printing Office, Was D 


Al, A list of “Scholarships and | s Availab 
Residents of Ohio Interested in Library Sey 


including many grants and loans w 


restricted to the Ohio (or any other) area. ; 
QUARTERLY had at 10 cents per copy from Viola B. Metterr 

Chairman, Awards and Bequests ¢ ittee, ( 
iot Branch Library, Cincinnati 


Two recruiting pamphlets of the ( 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES brary Association—usetul for si 


ance agencies as libraries and 
The Children’s Librarian” (a 1 











SEI SKS 














prota ces Magazine) and “A Future in Their Faces.” ( 
WASHINGTON, D.C. ok Get ath aie: 25 coples—$1.25; 50-23 
$3.50; 250—$7.25; 500—$14. ¢ ft 
25 copies—$1.50; 50—$2.50; 1 $4: § ¢ 
Orders should be addressed to the A an] 
Association, 50 East Huron Street, ¢ - 


AVALON BOOKS os 


. . , F Iniversity ary Survey 
With Reinforced Plasti-Kleer* Library Jacket University Library Surve; 
The third nationwide statisti 


NURSE LADY braries in institutions of higher « 


: Myre = “> way in the service to libraries section of the I 
by Adelaide Humphries ++ $2.50 eral Security Agency, Office of Education, W 
THE QUEST ington, D.C. It includes all colleges f 
by Elsie Mack $2.50 ties, professional and technical scl 
ie Sn ea er colleges, normal schools, and junior leges int 
RENEGADE SHERIFF United States, and covers the fiscal year ending 
as S. Stee ......... SES 1952. . 
The last similar survey covered tl 
May 1946-1947 and was reported in the B Su 
of Education in the United States, 1946-48, chap 
SHADOW OF TRUTH ter six. The Office of Education plans to pub 
by Alice Lent Covert , £2.50 comparable report of the current study, inclu 
data on library resources, use, financial supf 
BLUEGRASS DOCTOR and personnel. : 
by Ethe) Hamill ......... $2.50 Copies of Form 8-072, ‘Library Statistics of Jp 


POWDER BURNS stitutions of Higher Education,” hav 


1,859 institutions listed in the Educat 
y y 2 Se "7 
by Al Cody ............. $2.50 tory, 1951-52, part three. The data « 


Office of Education have been widely used 
cators, librarians, and others concerned wit 















At All Dealers velopment of library facilities and services. } 
hoped that the libraries of all institutions of higher 


AVALON BOOKS education may be represented in the nati 


at this mid-century point and that a cor 
22 East 60th Street New York 22, N. Y. lation can be published at an early date 
Canadian Representatives: The Ryerson Press, Toronto hich } > 19 > rep © the 

; : ; which have not yet sent in reports to the 
© Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, Inc. F 




















Education are therefore urged to do so 
further delay. 
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ANNOUNCING 


BENTLEY 
British 


BOOKS 





The Lion and the Unicorn 


the first issue of a quarterly review 
evaluating British books for children and young people 


from an American point of view 
THE LION AND THE UNICORN is edited and written by 
y Y 
Frances Clarke Sayers 


Mrs. Sayers has selected the books that she reviews with 
the needs of the American public and school library in 
mind. Among the books reviewed and recommended in 
the first issue of THE LION AND THE UNICORN we 
especially call your attention to two outstanding series: 





WHERE DOES Il COME FROM? HOW DID THEY LIVE? 
BREAD GLASS SOAP CHINA 
COAL LEATHER SUGAR EGYPT 
PERU INDIA 
COTTON OIL TIN GREECE 
FISH SALT wooD SUMER 
Price: $.96 each Price: $.96 each 
Prebound $1.60 each net Prebound $1.60 each net 








Books reviewed in THE LION AND THE UNICORN can be ordered directly 
from us or through your usual library supplier. 





Readers of this magazine will receive a copy of THE LION AND THE UNICORN in early 
April. If you don’t receive your copy, drop us a postcard, and we shall send you one. 


ROBERT BENTLEY, Inc., Publishers, Booksellers © Importers 


581 Boylston Street + Boston 16 - Massachusetts 
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ACRES OF FLINT 
by Perry D. Westbrook 
199 p. $4.00 


“New England character is probed deep- 
ly and with exceptional understanding.” 
Springfield Republican 

“. . . forwards in distinguished fashion 
an understanding of the phenomenon of 
rural New England literature.” U. S. 
Quarterly Book Review 


“Dr. Westbrook is always thorough and 
writes with the kind of enthusiasm which 
is certain to send readers back to . 

books and writers of New England’s ‘Vic- 
torian sunset.’ I have never read a more 
penetrating study ...” Vermont Quarterly 


The Scarecrow Press 
3341 Prospect Ave. 
Washington 7, D.C. 

















SCANDINAVIAN BOOKS 


in English 
FOR LIBRARIES 


Direct Imports °¢ 


YOUR VISIT TO SWEDEN 
by Curt Munthe ............. $5.00 
1952. 375 pp. Cloth—Expertly written 
guidebook against the background of 
Sweden's history and economic, social 
and cultural development. 


DANISH ART 
by Bredo L. Grandjean ........ $3.50 
1952. 208 pp. Brds, cloth back, slip 
case—Provides a vivid impression of 
Danish artistic culture through the years, 
with emphasis on the 18th and 19th 
centuries. 


NORWAY TO-DAY 
8 gg a eee $7.00 
1951. 160 pp. 9 by 11”. 200 pl., 2 col. 
Heavy boards, gen. leather back.—An 
anthology of articles by experts in the 
various fields. 





Library Discount 





These are just examples. Request catalogs 


KNUD K. MOGENSEN 
11708 Barrington Ct., Los Angoles 49, Calif. 
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M eetings 
and 
Workshops 






The spring meeting of the New Jersey Library 
Association will be held at the Dennis Hotel in 
Atlantic City, April 30—May 2. 


The fifth annual institute on Public Library 
Management presented jointly by the Wisconsip 
Free Library Commission, the University of Wis. 
consin Bureau of Government, the Wisconsin Li. 
brary School, and the Wisconsin Library Associs- 
tion will be held at the Wisconsin Memorial Uniog 
in Madison, April 13-15, on the subject, “The 
Public Library Building.’ The institute will cover 
planning, construction, remodeling, equipment 
decoration, maintenance, and operational efficiency 
It has been planned to be helpful, not only to [i 
brarians and trustees, but to local officials and 
architects as well. The registration fee for Wiscoo- 
sin libraries is on a sliding scale based on size of 
community. Out-of-state registration fee is $12. 


8 6 
i b 


A library workshop, sponsored jointly by the 
Kansas Association of School Librarians and the 
Department of Library Science of Emporia Teach- 
ers College, Kansas, will be held June 8-19. Li- 
brarians, teachers, and administrators may register 
on a noncredit basis for the workshop proper June 
8-12. Those who want to earn two hours credit 
may enroll for the period June 8-19. 

The noncredit fee will be $7.50 for the week or 
$2.00 a day. Fees for those taking the two weeks 
work for credit will be the regular fees of Emporia 
Teachers College. Graduate credit will be given to 
those who have graduate standing. For admission 
to the workshop, librarians should write as soon as 
possible to Dr. Orville Eaton, W. A. White Li 
brary, Emporia, Kansas. 


The University of North Carolina's School of 
Library Science will, as usual, offer courses in li 
brary science in its 1953 summer session. The first 
term will be June 11—July 17 and the second term 
July 20—August 22. Courses will be offered for 
the one year B.S. in library science program; the 
M.S. in library science program; the master 0! 
school librarianship program; and for teachers of 
others interested in taking courses in library sa 
ence that they may qualify for certification as li 
brarians in the smaller elementary or secondary 
schools. 

For further information, address Susan Grey 
Akers, Dean, School of Library Science, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


The Medical Library Association will hold its 
fifty-second annual meeting at the Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, June 16-19. For information 
about program and speakers, write to L. Margue 
riete Prime, American College of Surgeons, 40 East 
Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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iversity of Oregon is again offering a li- 
ae elope be school librarians, June 29-July 
10. This year the workshop will be under the lead- 
ership of Mary Peacock Douglas, supervisor of li- 
braries, Raleigh, North Carolina, Public Schools, 
with Marjorie Chester, director of libraries, Salem, 
Oregon, public schools, assisting. aa Ai 

The emphasis this year will be on administrative 
aspects of the modern school library and its place 
in the educational program will be emphasized. 
Prerequisites are nine hours in library science, or 
equivalent experience and consent of the staff. For 
further information, write Carl W. Hintz, Librar- 
ian, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 


The success of Special Problems in School Li- 
brary Service, a six-credit course offered for the 
first time last summer, has encouraged Pennsylvania 
State College to repeat the program during the 
1953 main summer session, June 29-August 8. 
Prerequisites are at least 24 credits in library sci- 
ence and school library experience. Class members 
will undertake a reading program in which the new- 
er books for young people will be read and reported 
upon. Consultants will discuss the relation of the 
school library to the school administrator, and other 
problems of libraries and librarians. The rest of 
the summer library school program will be sus- 
pended for 1953 pending a decision as to the fu- 
ture of the library training program at Penn State. 
For further information address Ralph W. Mc- 
Comb, Director, Summer Library School, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State Coilege, Pennsylvania. 


The program for school librarians will be con- 
tinued at State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jer- 
sey June 30-August 11. This curriculum is open 
to college graduates holding a teacher's certificate 
for elementary or high school positions and leads 
to a degree in library science. For further informa- 
tion, write to Mary V. Gaver, Associate Professor 
in Library Science, State Teachers College, Trenton, 


New Jersey. 
a 6 


This summer the department of library science 
of Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia, will 
sponsor its second school library workshop, to be 
held under the leadership of Dorothy S. Watson, 
school library supervisor, Roanoke, Virginia. Em- 
Phasis will be placed on the reading interests of 
children and young people. 


The School of Library Science, University of 
Southern California, announces a school library 
workshop to be held June 29-July 17, immediately 
following the American Library Association Con- 
ference. This workshop will carry three units of 
graduate credit and will have as consultants, Sue 
Hefley and Alice Lohrer. School librarians with 
at least twelve hours of library science are eligible 
to membership in the workshop, which will be 
limited to thirty. Applications, which must be in 
by May 15, should be sent to the Assistant Direc- 
tor, School of Library Science, University of South- 
em California, Los Angeles 7, California. 
(Continued on page 610) 


34 East 23d Street 

























“Magnificent 
. . . recommended 


without reservation.” 
—Library Journal 





THE 
SHORTER CAMBRIDGE 











MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


2 volumes, boxed, 1,242 pages, 
265 halftones, $12.50. 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 

















OF HIGH CURRENT INTEREST 
OF LASTING IMPORTANCE 
FOR 


Public, College, and University Libraries: 


Marriage, Morals and Sex in 


America: A History of Ideas 
By Sidney Ditzion, Assistant Librarian and Lec- 


turer in Education, The City College of New York. 


A comprehensive history of American think- 
ing on all aspects of the sexual question from 


colonial times to the present. 


“Here is a book by a competent and _ tested 
historian who has already proved himself a 
pioneer in the study of the historical development 
of the public library movement [Arsenals of a 
Democratic Culture, 1947] in relation to Ameri- 
can democracy. Suffused by a sane humanity and 
by many penetrating insights, Dr. Ditzion has 
succeeded in presenting a great body of hitherto 
widely scattered material in a manner marked by 
good taste and dignity, and by color and sprightli- 
ness.’’—MERLE Curti, Pulitzer Prize Winner, 1943 
‘From Columbus to Kinsey . . . as complete a set 
of ideas, facts and trends as one might wish to 
find. . . If you want to know how men felt about 
women and women felt about men over the years 
in America here is the record. . .’" 

—Lucy Freeman, N.Y. Times Book Review 


440pp. $4.50 


BOOKMAN ASSOCIATES 


New York 10 
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Bele now 
PLAYING 3075, 


RECORDS iieebaaa 


OFF 


Except Price 
Fixed Records 


33 1/3 R. P. 


Write for Price List Records Guaran- 
& FREE CATALOGUE _ teed Factory New. 


(E-66) All leading labels, 
including Victor, 
Decca, Columbia, 
London, etc. 


520 W. 48 St. 
N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


If in N.Y.C. 
Visit Stores at 
1125 SIXTH AVE. 
1143 SIXTH AVE. 






























For Satisfactory Book Selection 


THE H. W. WILSON Co. 


950-72 University Ave., New York 52 


Consult 


WORLD'S 
BEST BOOKS: 


Homer to Hemingway 


3000 Books of 3000 Years 
1050 B.C. to 1950 A.D. 


Selected on the Basis of a 
Consensus of Expert Opinion 


by Asa Don Dickinson 
484pp. $6.00 

































For full information, rates, and special 


75 Riverside Drive New York 24 





Have a well rounded 
professional 
public relations program 
on just I hour a week! 


offer to charter subscribers write to: 


PUBLIC RELATIONS PLANNER 
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(Continued from page 609) 
“Management Research in Library Administ, 
tion,” a three-week workshop adapting modem 
management principles to library operation, yl} 
be offered July 6-24 by the School of Library S 


ence at Western 





Reserve Univ. rsit) Cleveland 


Ohio. Leader of the program for library adminic 
trators will be Ralph Shaw, librarian of the Unit 


States Department 


of Agriculture " Details on th 


workshop are available from the dean of 4 


School of Library 


The First International Congress or 
brarianship will be held in London in 
the presidency of Sir Cecil Wakeley 
dent of the Royal College of Surg 


The congress is 


symposia for the discussion of suc! 
education and training of medical! 
organization of ne 
national cooperation. An invitation 
extended to all medical librarians 


Science at Western Reserve 





being organized a 


w medical libraries 





and other interested persons. The program, 


contains forms for 


enrollment and f 


sion of papers, together with any ot! 


required, may be 


obtained on req 


Honorary Secretaries, First International Cone: 
on Medical Librarianship, London School of H 
giene, Keppel Street, London, W’.( Englan 


The eighteenth 


annual conferen 


versity of Chicago Graduate Library § 1 wi 


held from August 


17 to 22 and will 





subject, “International Aspects of Librarianshiy 
The program will include papers on the sub 
librarianship in foreign countries, on the inf 
tion program of the State Department, and on prob 


lems of international library cooperation 
formal evening sessions will also be 


the subject of education for librarianship abr 


and one a symposium by former librarians in Unit 


States Information 


libraries. A leaflet describing 


the detailed program of the conferen 


upon request. For 


further informatior 


Dean of the Graduate Library School, Universit 
of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois 


For workshops be 


. : 
g planned 


the ALA pene nchtny see ALA n 


S 6 
Several ACRL monographs have 
published. Number four, ‘‘Proceedings 
Library Building Plans Institute’ (sponsoré 


ACRL Building Committee and hel 
University April 25 and 26, 1952) 


Jolly, is available at $1.75 per copy. Numbers iv 


six, and seven are issued under one cover 
bined cost of 65 cents per issue. They a 


tively: “Administration of the Governmen 


ments Collection,” 


librarian, University of Colorado; “Cha 
of Subject Literatures’’ by Rolland 


quisition librarian, 


Research Literature of the Field of Speech, 
Robert N. Broadus, librarian, George | 
College, Los Angeles. All orders, whethe 


copy or standing, 


follows: David K. 


by Ellen P. Jackson 





Ohio State University; a 






should be addressed only 4 
Maxfield, Business Managet 


ACRL Monographs, c/o University of Illinois L 


brary, Chicago 
1, Illinois. 


Undergraduate Division, Chicag 
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386 Fourth Ave. 


HISTORY AT ITS BEST 


AUTHENTIC e 


THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 


ENGROSSING 


° OBJECTIVE 


56 Volumes, $154. or $2.75 each 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


15 Volumes, $110. or $8.00 each 
Write for full particulars to 


Yale University Press 


New York 16 














BALD EAGLE PRESS - STATE COLLEGE, PA. 





verdict 
in 


K 
O 
R 
E 
A 











This is the fourth full-length 
book on Korea by Robert 
Oliver, and it ts by all odds the 
best of the lot. It ts in some 
respects the most informatwe 
and the most moving of any 
of the analyses of the Korean 
conflict that have come to this 
reviewer's attention... . 
There is an abundance of 
scholarship in this book and 
ample documentation, both sta- 
tistical and otherwise. In that 
sense it ts a technical work and 
a commendable one. But to 
many persons the warmth of 
tts human approach will over- 
shadow this technical excellence. 
Sharing in that approach can 
give us all a better insight into 
the real meaning of the Korean 
struggle and help us to arrive 
at a better “Verdict in Korea.” 


OLIVER THE NEW YORK TIMES 
BOOK REVIEW 
BALD EAGLE PRESS - STATE COLLEGE, PA. 








RECENT, IMPORTANT 
REFERENCE SHELF 
COMPILATIONS .. . 


LATIN AMERICA 


IN THE COLD WAR 


Daniels. Bibliography. 206p. $1.75 


CRISIS IN THE 


MIDDLE EAST 


Latham. Bibliography. 189%p. $1.75 


In both books recognized, interna- 
tional authorities present the back- 
ground, trends, and the grave portent 
of events in two important world 


areas. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave., New York 52 

















Today’s rscstens 


THOUGHTS 


AUTHORITIES 


Recommended in 
Magazines for School 
Libraries 
Periodicals for Small 
and Medium Sized 
Libraries 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches 


Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


VITAL SPEECHES 
— OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 36, N. Y. 


$6.00 a year $11.00 two years 
Issued semi-menthly 
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HAVING TROUBLE... 


Shelving your phonograph records, 
mphlets, periodicals and large flat 
uveniles? 
Our New ADJUSTABLE Shelf Partition 
Is The Answer. 


¢ Designed especially for the above 
problems. 

¢ The unit slides into standard shelv- 
ing; is built of plywood in light, 
dark or softone oak finishes; comes 
in two depths, 9!/,” or II,” x 
7,” tall x 35” long. 

Please specify depth and finish 
Write for complete descriptive folder 


$11.95 (with 5 partitions) 
Extra partitions 60c each. 
F.0.B. Shipping Point 


SLYD-IN SHELVING 


500 Woodlawn Ave. Greensboro, N.C. 


a 











Where Did | See 
That Book Reviewed? 


How many times have you asked 
yourself that question? There's no 
need to search through back issues 
for a “lost review when you have 


MB NuBook Cards 


To Save You Time 


They give complete buying infor- 
mation and references to reviews 
for all juvenile titles—all on a 3 x 5 
card. This service comes to you for 
$15 a year. 

For more information, and sample 
cards, write to 


Marie Bergren - MB NuBooks 


Post Office Box 585 
Oak Park, Iilinois 





SLA PUBLICATIONS 


Aviation Subject Headings. 1949 $1.75 
A Brief for Corporation Libraries, 
1949 $1.75 
Classification Schemes and Subject Head- 
ings List Loan Collection of Special 
Libraries Association. 1951 $1.50 
Contributions Toward A Special Library 
Glossary. 2nd Ed. 1950 $1.25 
Creation & Development of an Insur- 
ance Library. 3rd Revised Edi- 
tion. 1949 $2.0 
Fakes & Forgeries in the Fine Arts. 
1950 $1.75 
List of Subject Headings for Chemistry 
Libraries. 1945 $1.50 
Nicknames of American Cities, Towns 
and Villages. 1951 $2.00 
Numerical Index to the Bibliography 
of Scientific and Industrial Reports, 
Vols. 1-10. 1949 $10.00 
SLA Directory of Members. 
1951 $4.00 
Social Welfare: A List of Subject 
Headings in Social Work and Public 
Welfare. 1937 $1.00 
Source List of Selected Labor Statistics. 
Rev. Ed. 1950 $1.75 
Special Libraries Association 1950 
Transactions. 1951 $5.00 
Special Library Resources. v.2-4 
1946-1947 $22.9 
Subject Headings for Aeronautical En- 
gineering Libraries. 1949 $4.00 
Technical Libraries, Their Organization 
& Management. 1951 $6.0 
Union List of Technical Periodicals 
1947 $6.00 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Subscription, $7 Annually 
($7.50 Foreign) 


SPONSORED PERIODICAL 
TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW INDEX 


Subscription, $7.50 Annually 
($8.00 Foreign) 


Special Libraries Association 


31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
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e RELIEF 
PITCHER 


By R. G. Emery 


Thisis the story of Johnny 

Hyland, who learns the 

meaning of courage and 
the responsibility of success and 
who becomes a great pitcher and a 
teal person. Once again, R. G. 
Emery unfolds a story that is base- 
ball at its best in this tale of a boy 
whose fear of failure drives him to 
attempt the impossible. By the 
author of WARREN OF WEST 
POINT, etc. Publication, April 
20th. $2.50. For boys 12 to 16. 


THE CALICO 
YEAR 


By Dorothy Gilman. Butters 


The legacy of an old New England 
farmhouse in the Berkshires marks 
the beginning of a new life for the 
Cannon sisters. Their venturesome 
= brings exciting results, won- 
erful friends, and even, unexpect- 
edly, romance. And the changing 
beauty of the seasons adds zest and 
new challenges to their experiences. 
By the author of RAGAMUFFIN 
ALLEY, etc. Publi- 
cation, April 20th. 
$2.50. For girls 12 


Cc 
Tiuseraced by 


an. 
COR. For be 



















“There is no doubt that among printed systems 
of classification the best is that of Bliss. . .” 


—G,. Wo ener in the Library Association Record 


A BIBLIOGRAPHIC 
CLASSIFICATION 


Extended by Systematic Auxiliary Schedules 
for Composite Specification and Notation 


by Henry Evelyn Bliss 


This monumental work upon which Mr. Bliss has been engaged for fifty 
years is now complete, and it is a significant contribution to library science, 
It gives an accurate view of the interrelation of the sciences and other 
studies, and of the literature concerning them, in the light of modern knowl- 
edge. Thanks to its careful provision of alternative locations, it is remark- 
ably adaptable, and its notation is the most economical in the history of 
classification. 


The work comprises about 40,000 subjects, which may be extended by the 
45 auxiliary schedules into millions of specifications. The General Index 
contains about 45,000 items. The Bliss Classification can be used not only 
in classifying libraries, bibliographies, subject catalogs, and document collec- 
tions, but also in revising other classifications and adding new subjects to 
them. It also has educational value in showing the relationships of sub- 
jects in accordance with the consensus of modern science and scholarship. 


The now completed work consists of: 


Vols. I and II. Second Edition, in one Vol. III. 1953. x,658 pages. $15. 
volume. 1952. xiv,729 pages. $15. Introduction (84 pages, including index) 
Introduction (188 pages, including index) Table IV, revised ae 
Synopsis, Tables, Systematic Schedules, Classes L-Z: History, Religion, Ethics, 


Classes 1-9 Political Science, Law, Eco- 
Classes A-K: Philosophy, Mathematics, nomics, Useful Arts, Fine Arts, 
Natural Sciences, Anthropology, Languages and Literatures 


Medical Sciences, Psychology, 
Education, Sociology, Ethnogra- Vol. IV. 1953. x,426 pages. $15. 
phy, Human Geography General Index 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Avenue 








New York 52, N.Y. 
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What you'll hear 


in Libraries using Recordak Photographic Book Charging . . . 


“NOW, WE CAN CHARGE OUT BOOKS 
3 TIMES FASTER.” 


“IMAGINE .. . NO TEDIOUS “SLIPPING” 
OPERATIONS—BOOKS ARE READY FOR THE 
aves IMMEDIATELY AFTER SORTING.” 


bad ee Se ee 


“IT’S ALSO EASIER TO CHECK 
OVERDUE BOOKS." 





- 





§ You'll hear from the 





borrowers, too. 


“WE SAVE UP TO 2 CENTS PER BOOK 
HANDLED—OVER AND ABOVE ALL MICRO- 
FILMING COSTS. AND THERE'S MORE 
TIME FOR CREATIVE LIBRARY WORK.” 





“MUCH BETTER 
SERVICE, NOW. 
PEOPLE ARE TALKING ABOUT 

OUR LIBRARY'S PROGRESSIVENESS.” 


tt “pT aria ae : % < EA 
Learn how you can bring these savings to your library with a Recordak 
Junior Microfilmer, which can be installed on a surprisingly low-cost 
purchase or rental basis. Write Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of 


Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22. N, Y. 


SRECORDBRK recess 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) a trade-mark 
originator of modern microfilming — and its library applications 





























onuplon ommeut 


S there more drama in the coronation of — London, which locates all the historic build 
a queen than in that of aking? Isthere ings and shows the famous streets 
something in the character and person- Time spent now in examining these yp. 

ality of this so young Elizabeth that im- to-date and interesting British articles in the 
presses people? Or does the coming coro- 1953 edition of Compton's Pictured Engy. 

nation appeal especially to the imagination clopedia will save many headaches later a 


because it stands out in such colorful relief circulating materials melt away. This js ; 


against the grimness of so suggestion for those | 
much of the world’s news? brarians who work with 


Whatever the reason, adults as well as for ch 
every iibrarian knows the 
contagion of the current 
interest in everything Eng- 
lish, an interest which will 
be steadily accelerated as 
June 2 approaches. 


dren’s and school librarian 


Bibliophiles will be ir 
terested in a little side light 


which has a nuisance valy 
for many pubuishers. Eliza 
beth Tudor (1533-1603 
is refered to in thousand 
of books merely as “Queer 
Elizabeth.’’ Now that an- 


Since we at Compton's 
claim no clairvoyant pow- 
ers, it is a fortunate coinci- 





dence that several years other Elizabeth is Queen : 
ago we engaged, as con- this earlier Elizabeth auto 
sultant on things British, matically becomes Eliza 
Dr. Howard Robinson, QUEEN ELIZABETH II beth I and must be s | 
then head of the history designated. Since her name | 
department of Oberlin appears again and again is 


College, and began the rewriting of all ar- books on Elizabethan literature and Eng 
ticles on Great Britain and the British Isles. lish history, you can imagine the plate cor 
Among those completed before 1953 were rections that will be required 
England, English Literature, Ireland, Great editions of many books in these field 
Britain, and the British Isles. are published. Compton’s made these essen: 

New in the 1953 edition are English tial changes for the 1953 edition, and a t 
History, British Commonwealth and Em- ™etty chase the “good Queen Bess ” “a 
pire, Scotland, London, Elizabeth Il, and for Her ea suddenly popped up in the mos t 
good measure a rewritten article on Eliza- Mazing and unexpected places : 
beth I. The article on London is especially I hope that some imaginative librarians : 
worth scanning. It is a must for anyone and teachers will build discussion groups 0: 


Q. 
f 
it 
















ame’ Ee 
planning a trip to London, not only for its class programs around comparisons of the ; 
text but for its pictures and map. Thou- lives, times, and responsibilities of these : 
sands of people who will watch the corona- two Queen Elizabeths. Could there be any , 
tion proceedings on television will be espe- better way to interest boys and girls in Eng t 
cially interested in this double-page map of _ lish history? i 
Lis h 
Cc P E 1A 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 

COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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The Los Angeles Paradox 


By Armine D, Mackenzie * 


N WELCOMING VISITORS to the 1953 ALA 

convention in Los Angeles this June, we 
are reminded of a series of cartoons that 
Gluyas Williams published in the New 
Yorker, depicting impressions of places by 
one who had never been to them. Not only 
are we used to visitors who arrive with their 
minds made up about us in advance, but we 
frequently have to rub our eyes when we 
ia interpretations of Southern California 
in the magazines or find ourselves depicted in 
fiction. We are, of course, resigned to being 
considered an adjunct to Hollywood—that 
glittering region which in itself is more a 
state of mind than an exact geographical 
location. (The movie studios, for example, 
are scattered from San Fernando Valley to 
the sea, an area of over four hundred miles. ) 
We protest feebly that although weird cul- 
tists abound in our midst (and what large 
city is free of them?) they are not especially 
conspicuous in our civic life and while you 
encounter an occasional nature hermit on 
Hollywood Boulevard, as often as not he is 
advertising a used car dealer. The news- 
papers play up from time to time the wilder 
aspects of social life in the film colony, 
though complaints are often made by Holly- 
wood columnists that modern film stars are 
hopelessly humdrum and that the films are 
in dire need of a few representatives whose 
escapades will more nearly approach those a 
credulous public ascribes to the fabulous Tal- 
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lulah. But whatever happens in film circles, 
only the minutest fraction of the population 
is involved. 


The Vanished Days 


It is one of the paradoxes of Los Angeles 
—a city which of many of them—that 
most of the concepts in the popular mind 
about the region date back to periods which 
no longer exist. As the center of one of the 
most fantastic population upsurges in the his- 
tory of the country, Los Angeles inevitably 
is in a state of continual change. Thus we 
find people basing their conceptions of the 
city on what it was as a tourist paradise in 
the unhurriedly halcyon days after the turn 
of the century; or that booming combination 
of crudity and gusto that marked the ‘twen- 
ties, when Los Angeles was the favorite butt 
of H. L. Mencken’s American Mercury. We 
find some who expect to find a population 
made up entirely of elderly Iowans, while, 
as a matter of fact, though we have a large 
segment of elderly people (we like to think 
that our climate makes them live forever!) 
it is a fact that the latest phenomenal popu- 
lation migration that has f serveur since the 
end of World War II has an especially high 
percentage of young people. 

It is probable that since, despite the old 
calumny, librarians do read, many of the 
visitors to the conference will have gained an 
impression of Los Angeles from the many 
books that have appeared about the area, 
from the sentimentalities of Ramona to the 
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witty aspersions of Evelyn Waugh’s The 
Loved One. (It may be safer to say nothing 
about this latter work, since at the present 
writing a bill is pending in the California 
legislature making it a misdemeanor to make 
fun of cemeteries!) In the vast amount of 
writing about Southern California that has 
grown up in recent years, another paradox 
has emerged: writers apparently find the city 
an extremely comfortable place to live, yet 
they depict it as an architectural monstrosity, 
a vast conglomeration of little provincial cen- 
ters vainly trying to coalesce into a modern 
metropolis, a place of rootless desperation 
doomed to ultimate extinction, or an area 
of distorted values. One is reminded of a 
remark about the Existentialists that someone 
made: despairing completely of the universe 
and their place in it, feeling that life has no 
meaning and their very existence is a fiasco, 
nevertheless, they won't stop writing. So with 
many of our Southern California scribes who 
write movingly of the spiritual exile they 
encounter on “the Coast’ — but wouldn’t 
dream of living anywhere else. 


Facts—Not Fiction 
Thus, let us assure you, when you visit us 
in June many of your expectations based on 
our fiction will have to be modified. Are you 
looking for our bizarre architecture? There 
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is One spot where you will find a building 
like a bowler hat and some districts prese 
a certain mixture of styles based, uncor 
sciously perhaps, on the kaleidescopic stru 
tures of a movie lot. But, for the most part 
Los Angeles has developed a mature, fun 
tional architecture. It has taken advantage 


tralization, such as may become the envy 
many congested cities. Again, you will have 
read of the movies, or of the subworld 
James Cain or Horace McCoy, to say nothing 
of the realm of strange cults already met 
tioned. Yet, as Dr. Lawrence Clark Powell 
points out in his recent work, Land of Ficti 
though much writing about Southern Califor 
nia is extremely vivid, many aspects of the 
Los Angeles scene have yet to be write 
about. We have had our satirists; we have 
yet to find a Balzac or a Dickens to express 
the incredible industrial vigor and booming 
vitality of the Los Angeles scene 





Perhaps visitors to Los Angeles libraries 
will find it necessary to change certain pre 
conceptions. It is to be hoped that no one 
will be disappointed when he finds that our 
male librarians have not as yet suc umbed tt 
casual Hollywood sports clothes, at least 
while on duty. Perhaps opportunities have 
been missed, but so far no library introduces 
new books with gala premiers to the accom 
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animent of film stars and lights that pierce 
the sky: we leave that to the supermarkets. 

Library service in Los Angeles is geared 
to the fact that in the last decade the city has 
come of age as a great industrial and cultural 
center. The twin problem the libraries face 
consists of the need for continual expansion 
of library facilities to meet a growing and a 
shifting population, as well as the necessity 
to keep up with reference service to ever- 
expanding industry and agriculture. At the 
same time, the cultural demands of the mov- 
ing pictures, radio, the new television indus- 
try, and the large number of free lance writ- 
ers and researchers draw upon collections of 
history, art, literature, and music. 


For the Librarians 


Visitors to Los Angeles in June will find 
many varieties of research libraries, from 
such world famous show places as the Hunt- 
ington Library and the Clark Memorial Li- 
brary, to dynamically growing collections iike 
that of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, where a liberal policy of service to 
all citizens of the community is developing 
one of the great research libraries of the 
future. They wiil find specialization in re- 
search, as in the Pacific Aeronautical Library, 
maintained as a cooperative measure by the 
aircraft industry; or in some of the depart- 
mental collections of the Los Angeles Public 
Library, such as its great patents collection, 
its fine theater holdings, its great library of 
orchestral scores which are widely used by 
symphonic groups in the community, and its 
recently consolidated business information 
service. They will find cooperation in re- 
search, as between public and university li- 
braries and the many excellent research de- 
partments of the moving picture studios. 

In the case both of the Los Angeles city 
library and of the county system, the keynote 
since the end of the war has been rapid ex- 
pansion. As city librarian Harold Hamill told 
the press in a recent interview, “it seems that 
one day there is an empty field in the Valley 
and the next day 10,000 families are howling 
for library services.” The challenge of ex- 
panding library service has been met by both 
city and county, within the limitations of 
what Hamill, in the same interview, refers 
to as the number one problem of all libraries 
—money, and, a local problem, the shortage 
of trained librarians. 

The large area of the city and surrounding 
Southern California communities is inevitably 
leading to greater cooperation of library serv- 
wes. This is exemplified by the flourishing 
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film circut among libraries near Los Angeles, 
in which films from the Los Angeles Public 
Library collection are loaned out to member 
libraries. It is shown by the use made by 
scholars of public and university and private 
library resources. It is further evidenced by 
frequent meetings by administrators of South- 
ern California libraries to exchange ideas on 
public relations. 

Library service in the Los Angeles area is 
in a state of transition. But whatever type of 
library interests a visitor to the conference, 
whether it be a large research collection, a 
medium-sized suburban library, a university 
or small college library, a school library, or a 
special library, he will be welcome to an in- 
teresting example of it in Los Angeles. 


And for the Tourists 


As to other features of the city, we may 
have come a long way since Spanish days, 
but we hope something of the atmosphere of 
traditional hospitality and joy of living re- 
mains. You will be welcome to the “sights,” 
to Olvera Street, that bit of Old Mexico pre- 
served near the Old Mission at the Plaza, to 
the planetarium and Mt. Wilson observatory, 
to the Southwest Museum with its interesting 
Indian lore, and the county museum with its 
famous collection of fossils from the La Brea 
tar pits. And we hope that, whatever else 
may be true or false about the Los Angeles 
legend, you will experience something of the 
amenities of our famous outdoor living. In 
any case, whatever aspect of the paradoxical 
new metropolis emerging on the Pacific most 
impresses you, we hope that your stay will be 
memorable. 
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GOING TO ALA? 


If you are one of those who plans 
to answer the call of the West, come 
June, you will want to look over the 
special features planned for those at- 
tending the ALA conference. Some 
of these are noted in this issue in our 
section devoted to ALA Notes, and 
may help you to plan your schedule. 
And for ideas about train trips, see 
the suggestions in our correspondence 
columns. This will be a wonderful 
opportunity (but what ALA isn’t?) 
to combine business with pleasure, 
professional doings with vacation. 
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OMEONE ONCE SAID THAT “Many a good 
idea is nipped in the budget.”” A librarian 
may grin, but he will also groan at this wit- 
ticism—particularly as he recalls how a fav- 
orite flight of fancy was grounded because of 
the lack of funds; and a worth-while project 
consequently failed to materialize. However, 
while the importance of the budget has been 
dramatically highlighted in isolated instances, 
the significance of sound financial planning 
in the success of day-to-day operation is not 
always fully appreciated. In the past govern- 
ment officials and administrators, including 
librarians, have sometimes lost sight of the 
fact that the budget is at once the instrument 
by which a program is brought into being and 
the tool by which it is controlled. 

During recent years there has been an in- 
creasing awareness of the importance of 
sound budget practice in municipal and fed- 
eral government administration. Reporting 
on a survey of budget procedures employed 
by cities in the United States, Samuel M. 
Roberts, Director of Finance in Long Beach, 
California, states that: 

A trend is particularly evident in the larger cities 
where the survey data indicate that 16 out of 30 
cities now have full-time management research and 
budget staff operations. One-third of the full-time 


management and budget research programs have 
been established within the past four years. 


At the national level, the recommendation 
of the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, other- 
wise known as the Hoover Commission, in- 
cluded ‘‘definite proposals for the moderniza- 
tion of the Government's fiscal machinery 
and = designed to “provide up-to- 
date budgetary, accounting, and auditing con- 
trol over the financial operations of the Gov- 
ernment which are so necessary to good 
management... .”’? 


These developments account for the grow- 
ing popularity of performance budgeting— 


* Librarian, Public Library of the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D.C 

1 Samuel M. Roberts, ‘“Trend toward Performance Bud- 
geting,”’ in Public Management, October 1952, p. 224. 

2U. S. Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, Task Force Report on Fiscal, 
Budgeting, and Accounting Activities [Appendix FJ, 
Part I, *‘The Summary,”’ p. 1. January 1949. 
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Performance Budgeting, Work Measure. 


ment, and the Public Library 
By Harry N. Peterson * 








the system of arranging budgets by what will 
be done, rather than by items of expense, 
According to the Public Admini tration Re 
view, at a conference sponsored by the Publi 
Administration Clearing House in July 194 
“the most discussed single concept in current 
budget thinking is the performance bude. 
et." 5 Such interest is not surprising consid 
ering the contribution this form of fiscal 
planning makes toward management in. 
provement. However, it should not be in 
ferred that the performance or program 
budget is of recent origin. As a report pre. 
pared for the Hoover Commission points 
out: 

The idea of the program budget is not new; it 
has been gradually taking shape for a number of 
years. Several of the more progressive cities of the 
country have already applied many elements ¢ 
program budget. Some of the States 
veloped programming in connection with their 
budgeting.* 






" 
Nave also de 


The important consideration is not wheth 
er the concept is old or new, but that its adop 
tion is accelerating. The budget of the United 
States Government was set up on the per- 
formance basis in 1951, as a result of the 
recommendation of the Hoover Commis 
sion.® 


D.C. on Performance Budget 


Since the District of Columbia follows 
the same pattern, the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia now operates on a per 
formance budget. More significant to public 
librarians generally is the fact that during the 
past three years no less than twelve cities have 
shifted to this kind of budget practice’ 
Furthermore, the plan seems destined to find 
wider acceptance in the years to come. The 
implications for public libraries as depatt 
ments of municipal or county governments 
cannot be inanind. 





3 Public Administration Review, Winter 1950, ° 
sium on Budget Theory,”’ p. 26. 

*U. S. Commission on Organization of 
Branch of the Government, op. cit. 
Federal Budgeting,’’ by A 

5U. S. Commission on Organization of t 
Branch of the Government, Budgeting and Ac 
A Report to the Congress, Part I, ‘Budgeting, P 
February 1949. 

6 Samuel M. Roberts, op. cit. 
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At this point, those unfamiliar with the 
term may well ask, “Just what és a perform- 
ance budget?” Samuel M. Roberts answers 
that question as follows: 

The basic concept of performance budgeting is 
easily understood. In its simplest terms the goal of 
performance budgeting is to prepare, analyze, and 
interpret the financial plan in terms of services and 
activity programs, rather than limiting the budget 
to a detailing of objects of disbursement such as 
personal services, supplies, equipment, and so on. 

A comparison of the new District of Co- 
lumbia budget setup with the old will serve 
to bring out the differences between the two 
plans. Following the traditional practice, our 
operating budget used to be arranged on the 
basis of objects (that is, objects-of-expense ) 
in the following categories: (1) personnel ; 
(2) travel; (3) transportation of things; 
(4) communication services ; (5) rents and 
utility services; (6) printing and reproduc- 
tion; (7) other contractual services and serv- 
ices performed by other agencies; (8) sup- 
plies and materials; and (9) equipment. 
Capital outlay was treated as a separate item. 
It will be noted that this approach is fairly 
typical of municipal budget procedure. 


In contrast, the performance budget is de- 
veloped according to the program to be car- 
tied out ; thus the new DCPL operating budg- 
et is divided into four major categories: (1) 
administration; (2) processing; (3) public 
service; and (4) buildings and grounds. 
Capital outlay still appears as a separate item. 
Within these broad groupings the “objects” 
appear, where applicable, as subdivisions cov- 
ering personnel, communications, supplies, 
equipment, etc. Each object is justified (by 
written and oral statements) in terms of the 
program or purpose for which it is intended. 


From this it will be apparent that, although 
the performance budget follows the organiza- 
tional pattern, it is set up according to the 
“functions, activities, or projects” involved. 
In other words, it 


concentrates attention upon the general character 
and relative importance of the work to be done or 
the service to be rendered rather than upon the 
things to be acquired . . . such as personal services, 
contractual services, supplies, materials, equipment, 
and so on. The latter things are only means to an 
end. The all-important consideration in budgeting 
is the work or service to be accomplished." 


The sound sense of the performance budg- 
¢t is self-evident. Under this plan, require- 
ments are developed logically and in com- 


__ 


Ibid. 


Pa 8. Commission on Organization of the Executive 
tanch of the Government, Task Force Report on Fiscal, 
Budgeting, and Accounting Activities (Ap ndix Fj, 
ke Report on Federal Budgeting,’’ by A E. Buck, 
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plete units, as all factors (personnel, supply, 
equipment, etc.) bearing on a particular ac- 
tivity are brought into focus at one time. A 
performance budget is not only easier to set 
up, it is easier to justify and defend. Further- 
more, it is more readily understood by appro- 
priating bodies. 

It probably is not overstating the case to 
say that implicit in performance budgeting 
is the idea of work measurement. Mention 
has been made of the fact that ‘the perform- 
ance budget places new emphasis upon work 
load as a justification for budgets.” * George 
B. Galloway, senior specialist in American 
government and public administration in the 
Legislative Reference Service at the Library 
of Congress, expresses the idea as follows: 

The program budget greatly encourages the ap- 
plication of cost analysis per unit of work per- 
formed.” 

The United States Bureau of the Budget 
states that: 

A performance budget—itself a report and a pre- 
diction of measured accomplishment in an organi- 
zation’s activities—must be based on some kind of 
measurement applied to the operations within those 
activities. ... We say ‘some kind’ of measurement 
because different kinds of work are measurable in 
varying degrees and in different ways; but, form- 
ally or informally, precisely or roughly, some stab 
at measurement must be made if any activity is to 
be managed.” 

Samuel M. Roberts makes the observation 
that the budgeting process is recognized “‘as 
a key to a management improvement program 
involving the questioning of service stand- 
ards, organization and methods, and evalua- 
tion of efficience of operations.” 12 He also 
reports that: 

The Committee on Performance Budget and Unit 
Cost Accounting [of the Municipal Finance Of- 
ficers Association} feels that special case studies 
demonstrating the application of performance anal- 
ysis techniques to each major municipal activity are 
urgently required.” 

The Bureau of the Budget has defined 
work measurement as “a system of establish- 
ing an equitable relationship between the 
volume of work performed and the employee 
time expended in performing that vol- 
ume.” 14 The same agency points out that in 
— budgeting, work measurement 

elps to (1) determine, explain, and evaluate 





® Public Administration Review, op. cit., p. 28. 

1° George B. Galloway, ‘‘Reform of the Federal Budget,”’ 
U. S. Library of oy ong Legislative Reference Service, 
Public Affairs Bulletin No. 80, p. 63. April 1950. 

1U. S. Bureau of the Budget, Management Balletin, 
A Work Measurement System: Development and Use 
(A Case Study), p. 1. March 1950. 

12 Samuel M. Roberts, op. cit. 

13 [bid., p. 226, 

144U. S. Bureau of the Budget, Techniques for the De- 
velopment of a Work Measurement System, p. i. March 
1950. 
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program cost; (2) determine, explain, and 
evaluate personnel requirements; (3) de- 
termine approximate unit costs; and (4) 
support requests for personnel ceilings and 
fund allotments.*® In the area of manage- 
ment improvement, work measurement helps 
(1) keep work load and personnel in bal- 
ance; (2) analyze performance in compar- 
able operations; (3) indicate the need for 
management studies ; (4) check results of ac- 
tion taken; and (5) relate the personnel pro- 
gram to management needs.*® 

Obviously, the application of work meas- 
urement to an operation presupposes that the 
operation is measurable. As stated by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, “work measurement can 
be applied to operations where work load can 
be related to time.” '7 Assuming that a given 
operation is measurable, it must be analyzed 
so that suitable units of work may be identi- 
fied. The following criteria of a valid work 
unit for work measurement purposes have 
been listed by the Bureau of the Budget: (1) 
the work must be countable ; that is, expressed 
in quantitative terms ; (2) the work unit must 
express output; that is, volume of work com- 
pleted; (3) the work unit must reflect work 
effort. The work unit which measures the 
results of work performed does not neces- 
sarily measure the effort extended in per- 
forming that work; (4) the work unit must 
have consistency; that is, the unit must have 
the same meaning throughout the organiza- 
tion and from one period to another; (5) the 
work unit must be expressed in familiar 
terminology—familiar, that is, to those who 
will be responsible for maintaining the work 
load reports.** Usually a work unit is a single 
work product, or a component of a larger 
end product.?® 

While it is important in work measure- 
ment to determine the right unit of work, it 
is also necessary to choose an appropriate 
unit of time. Theoretically, this could be 
anything from a man-year to a man-minute.?° 
Generally speaking, the man-hour is simplest 
to use, particularly in public libraries, since it 
is sufficiently precise, involves a minimum of 
paper work, can be readily checked against 
official records, and affords wide application. 

At the previously mentioned Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House budget session: 





Work Measurement in 
Improvement, 


%U. S. Bureau of the Budget, 
Performance Budgeting and Management 
p. 7. March 1950. 

16 Ibid., p. 8. 

17 [bid., p. 5. 

%U. S. Bureau of the Budget, Management Bulletin, 
A Work Measurement System: Development and Use (A 
Case Study), p. 15. March 1950. 

9 Ibid. 
2% Ibid., p. 17. 
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Several conferees questioned the enthusiasm for 
unit costs in the work plan narrative and noted 
certain dangers. Many judgments : 
determining actual unit costs. Statistics wil] by 
open to different interpretations. Except in repeti 
tive mass operations they are apt to be misleading 
It will be difficult to measure quality, In som, 
cases, the need for developing new techniques ; 
should be given greater weight than statistical ypi 
Oe <3 =" j 


are involved in 


While the Bureau of the Budget states thy 
in most government agencies the amount of 
unmeasurable work is small, it nevertheless 
recognizes that some functions cannot }y 
measured.?? Included in this category are all 
activities in which the size of a staff is “poy 
erned not by the volume of work but by mor 
or less arbitrary factors or inalterable condi 
tions. . . .”’ 23 These include (1) statuton 
provisions; (2) organization structure; (3 
fixed installations (such as guard towers. o; 
field offices operated for the convenience of 
clientele irrespective of work volume) ; (4 
open-end objectives and unpredictable result 
(as in certain types of research work).** The 
most important aspects of public library sen 
ice, namely reference work, advisory assist 


ance, and research, fall into category 
“open-end objectives and unpredictable 1 
sults.” To quote the Bureau of the Budget 
again, 


If such criteria control the manning of positior 
the selection of a work unit is é 
only time reporting for the unm«¢ 
tions should be required.” 

The TVA is a case in point, even thougt 
it has had a performance budget for many 
years during which other United States Gos 
ernment departments used the conventional 
budget by objects.2° In Budget Administ 
tion in the Tennessee Valley Authority, Dor 
ald C. Kull reports that: 


Unit costs of production and work-load 








are utilized where they are pertinent and reliable 
but, of course, some facets of the TVA progran 
are not susceptible to such measurements.” 


Perhaps the situation in the United States 
Department of Labor, reported in 1937 by 
A. F. Hinrichs, then chief economist of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, is a better illustra 


1 Public Administration Revieu 


22.U. S. Bureau of the Budget, Techniques for the l 
velopment of a Work Measurement System, p. 14, Ma 
1950. 

73U. S. Bureau of the Budget, Management Bullet 
A Work Measurement System: Development and Use (A 
Case Study), p. 14. March 1950. 

4 Tbid. 

25 Ibid. 

26 Donald C. Kull, Budget Administration in the Ten 
nessee Valley Authority, The University of 1 ee es 

XIV N 11 Me 


ord, Extension Series, vol. XXIV, No. 3 P. 
1948. 


27 Ibid., p. 20. 
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tion of the problem faced by public librarians. 
Mr. Hinrichs pointed out that the work of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics 

illustrates within itself both the usefulness and the 
limitations of work-unit accounting. This is so 
chiefly because of the wide variety of our work, 
which extends from purely standardized and repeti- 
tive processes to individual and unique pieces of li- 
brary and field research. I would imagine that a 
bureau organized for continuous production ana- 
logous to the processes of industry would report on 
the feasibility of work-unit accounting. A bureau 
organized primarily for unprecedented pieces of re- 
search must necessarily report that work-unit ac- 
counting is impracticable. For government practice 
as a whole the truth seems to me to be that work 
units can be established in certain situations and 
are completely meaningless in others. It is obvious 
that I am using the term work-unit accounting to 
cover a composite concept. Even complicated tasks 
may be described as a series of specific assignments. 
But in my analysis I am concerned with the appli- 
cation of time estimates to these assignments.” 


Generally speaking, in public libraries 
there has been little if any effort to measure 
reference work and related activities. Where 
an attempt is made, the results seem to be 
somewhat less than completely satisfactory. 
In The Public Library in the United States, 
Robert D. Leigh notes that 
there was frequently a lack of full recording of ref- 
erence services, especially of records which dis- 
tinguish between items of information, reference, 
and research services.” 

But, as stated by Baldwin and Marcus in 
Library Costs and Budgets: 

It is an exceedingly difficult matter . . . to devise 
a method by which to determine the actual poten- 
tial or relative efficiency of the reference work done 
by a library. Statistical measurement of the assist- 
ance given to readers and inquirers at the reference 
and information desks is, at best, an incomplete and 
far from satisfactory means of appraising what are 
tightly considered two of the most important serv- 
ices which a library performs.” 

To be sure, reference and research prob- 
lems apparently have been recorded success- 
fully in some libraries. However, a system 
of measuring reference work, based on the 
amount of time necessary to answer each 
question, is more likely to prove effective in 
a library where there is a limit on the subjects 
covered; where the clientele is made up of 
persons who have somewhat similar ps sy 
tional backgrounds and professional inter- 
ests; and where the staff members, concen- 
trating in the same fields of knowledge, tend 
to develop comparable skills and therefore 





*8 Public Administration Service, Publication No. 56, 
The Work Unit in Federal Administration, ‘Budget Mak- 
ae Bureau of Labor Statistics,’ by A. F. Hinrichs, 
oy, Robert D. Leigh, The Public Library in the United 
> 10, See Report of the Public Library Inquiry, 

*Emma V. Baldwin and William E. Marcus, Library 
Costs and Budgets, p. 130. 1941 
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should be able to answer similar questions in 
approximately the same length of time. By 
way of contrast, in the public library an ef- 
fort is made to handle reference, advisory, 
and research work in virtually all fields of 
knowledge; the clientele ranges from the 
pre-school child to the oldest local resident, 
with every kind of background represented ; 
and the staff members are less likely to be 
comparable in their ability to handle assign- 
ments, particularly as they develop individual 
and po ee specializations. 

However, while it now seems difficult to 
establish standards for a qualitative evalua- 
tion of reference work in public libraries, and 
the standards for quantitative analysis are not 
entirely satisfactory, efforts to develop a sys- 
tem of measuring such work should continue. 
As previously noted, the Bureau of the 
Budget has brought out the fact that “differ- 
ent kinds of work are measurable in varying 
degrees and in different ways; but, formally 
or informally, precisely or roughly, some stab 
at measurement must be made if any activity 
is to be managed.” *! Baldwin and Marcus 
also stated that it is 
imperative that library administrators shall be able 
to fortify their budgets with statements of factual 
information which will show clearly the basis of 
their estimated requirements. Any given library 
will also find that its request will be materially 
strengthened if its budget is further supported by a 
statement of definite standards of performance 
which have the approval of the library profession, 
and if its administrators can show how its accom- 
plishment compares with those standards.” 

Even though work units to measure certain 
aspects of public library service are lacking, 
the performance budget is a vast improve- 
ment over a budget set up on an objects basis 
because it places the emphasis where it be- 
longs, namely, on the program. As a man- 
agement tool, it strengthens administrative 
control. It encourages a questioning atti- 
tude regarding ‘‘service standards, organiza- 
tion and methods, and evaluation of efficiency 
of operations.” ** Because it is readily under- 
stood, the performance budget is easy to ex- 
plain, justify, and defend before appropri- 
ating bodies; the taxpayer can better appre- 
ciate the nature and scope of the services 
rendered. For these reasons, but particularly 
because of the contribution it makes toward 
improved public service, performance budget- 
ing should be welcomed by library adminis- 
trators. 

31U, S. Bureau of the Budget, Management Bulletin, 
A Work Measurement System: Development and Use ( 


Case Study), p. 1. March 1950. 
82 E, V. Baldwin and W. E. Marcus, op. cit., p. 80. 
66. 


33 George B. Galloway, op. cit., p. 
34 Samuel M. Roberts, op. cit. 
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Staff Participation in Management’ 


By Amy 


ELIEVING THAT DEMOCRACY IS GOOD FOR 
LIBRARIES as well as for the Asiatics, I 
have been asked to comment chiefly about 
staff participation in the management of the 
library. This is not a new idea, but it is still 
considered rather subversive by some admin- 
istrators. 

Just what do we mean by employee partici- 
pation? It certainly means more than letting 
the staff do its full share of the day's work: 
that idea is neither new nor considered sub- 
versive. It means an active and natural shar- 
ing in policy formation, decision making, 
program planning, personnel administration, 
budget making, allocation of funds, and 
many other activities which go to make up 
what we call management. I think it means 
more than this, for I used the term “natural 
sharing.” It is not a favor granted by the 
administration; it is a spontaneous working 
together, a seeking for help on the part of the 
administrator, and an uninhibited exercise of 
many good minds in the job of running the 
library. It is something which grows gradu- 
ally, started at first by active encouragement 
and provision of opportunity by the admini- 
stration, but becoming so natural a procedure 
—because it works so well—that everyone 
accepts it as a matter of course. 


Staff Participation—W hy? 


So much for the Wat. Shall we now ask 
“Why”? To my mind, the most conclusive 
reason is that no administrator is omniscient. 
He may save immediate time by making the 
decisions himself and issuing pronounce- 
ments from on high, but he will inevitably 
make mistakes. He will probably spend more 
time in the long run trying to correct his 
errors in judgment and ironing out the frus- 
trations and unhappiness which result from 
his human deficiencies. The administrator 
needs the help of other keen minds on the 
staff, and the intimate knowledge of details 
and of ‘‘customer reaction’ which is pos- 
sessed only by those in the retail part of the 
library's business. 





* Paper given at the Southeastern Library Association 
conference in Atlanta, Georgia, October 1952. 
seine, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Mary- 
and. 
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Winslow t 


Another good reason is that ideas develo 
with encouragement and opportunity. How 
much more actively the imagination works jf 
not operating in a vacuum! We have, | am 
sure, all known the astonishment, relief, and 
excitement which come when several people, 
sitting down to consider an apparently in. 
soluble problem, evolve through mutual stim. 
ulation a satisfactory solution and perhaps a 
brand new idea. I have seen it happen time 
and again at the Pratt Library, the solution 
found not through the leveling influence of 
“group think” but through the stimulating 
and provocative clash of opinions and ideas 

Finally, there is the question of happiness 
on the job. We are all tired of the word 
“morale,” but good morale remains sweet, 
call it what you will. None of us like to hear 
that cynical, frustrated statement: “Oh, I just 
work here.”” If the staff member shares the 
responsibility for planning and policy forma- 
tion, he does more than ‘“‘just work here. 
He knows the reasons for what he does, he 
feels the excitement of a mind in search of 
new ideas, he shares the responsibility for 
success or failure. 

I wonder how many have read that recent 
debunker by William H. Whyte of Fortune 
magazine, Is Anybody Listening? It isa chill- 
ing experience, but a healthy one. I feel con- 
siderable embarrassment, after reading that 
book, even in using the word ‘‘participation, 
and I think I may never again speak of a 
“group.” Nevertheless Mr. Whyte does have 
some good things to say of the group. In his 
chapter, “The Circle vs. the Pyramid,” he 
discusses the traditional authoritarian form of 
organization, with the boss issuing orders 
from the top, as opposed to many of the new 
attempts in industry to develop “employee 
participation.” He tells of an interesting 
series of experiments at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology which attempted to dis 
cover the effects on performance of two kinds 
of group organization with their inherent dif. 
ferences in methods of communication. One 
group was set up so that members communi: 
cated with one another in a circular pattern, 
the other in the traditional hierarchy pattern 
Both groups were given the same problems 
and told to solve them by exchanging mes 
sages. 
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Results: In the circular pattern the group was very 
happy—but it was not very efficient. In the hier- 
archical pattern the group was efficient—but it was 


not nearly so happy. 

Fortunately, the experiments did not end 
here, and we are not up against a clear-cut 
choice between happiness and efficiency. The 
two groups were then given the same kind of 
problem as before, but after they had got 
under way minor changes in the proceedings 
were periodically introduced. This time “‘de- 
mocracy” came out best. 


While both organizations suffered a sharp drop 
in efficiency, the more amiable, loose-jointed pattern 
showed much greater adaptive and survival powers. 
The pyramid, while more efficient at a particular 
task, had become too highly specialized to adapt to 
the rapid changes. 

Mr. Whyte goes on to say that: 
In terms of efficiency, a more centralized organiza- 
tion might be best when . . . conditions are rela- 
tively stable. . . . In more dynamic situations, 
where there are a number of quick changes and new 
conditions to meet, a looser pattern might be best. 

Certainly we will grant that libraries are 
faced with new conditions and quick changes 
are essential in today’s world. 


Staff Partici pation—How? 


How do we go about all this in libraries? 
Let us admit at once that the democratic pro- 
cedure will be time-consuming and may cost 
more. Quoting Mr. Whyte again: 

What is it business really wants out of participa- 
tion, better morale—or more profits? ... A great 
many businessmen are interested in more partici- 
pation because they think it is right—and not be- 
cause they think it necessarily means more profits. 

Democracy is expensive. Has anyone esti- 
mated the cost of the recent Chicago conven- 
tions? But that seems to be the way we want 
it in a democracy. Lumbering, sometimes 
farcical, often with what seems a faraway 
voice, we the people speak. We prefer this 
to the authoritarian system. 

Perhaps the most successful method for 
tapping brain power in libraries is through 
the staff committee, which operates by means 
of investigation, discussion, and recommen- 
dation. This method is at least admirable for 
solving the specific problem, though it does 
not pick up the good random ideas which 
abound in a good staff. At the Pratt Library 
committees range in size from three to five— 
sometimes more, in case of a large project. 
We attempt, not always successfully, to 
spread committee assignments throughout the 
staff, appointing representatives of different 
gtades and departments to as great an extent 
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as performance expectancy will permit. Per- 
formance expectancy is sometimes guesswork, 
but inexperienced staff members should also 
be given a chance to contribute and to 
develop. 

The range of activities carried on by com- 
mittees is very wide. Examples are: planning 
programs for staff meetings of various groups 
of workers, programs for all-day staff insti- 
tutes, for community projects, lecture series 
and the like; formulating new policies and 
Reh 8 surveying the branch libraries; 
ormulation of book selection policies; allo- 
cation of book and binding budgets to the 
various agencies; assistance in job analysis 
and job classification; formulation of rules 
governing use of meeting rooms and prepa- 
ration of staff manuals. In a few libraries, 
a staff committee has carried on recruitment 
and selection of new staff members. This 
would be a difficult assignment in a large 
library system, but I cannot imagine a more 
educational process. 

With us, coordinators or supervisors usu- 
ally meet with committees in the capacity of 
consultants, but not as judges. They partici- 
pate on equal terms in the discussions and I 
hope and believe freedom of expression is not 
hampered. In cases involving policy, public 
relations, and the like, final decision is left 
to the director and, if importance warrants, 
to the trustees. Very rarely are the recom- 
mendations of a committee rejected, and that 
because they are usually excellent. Good legal 
minds on the board have sometimes improved 
phraseology in a policy statement but I recall 
no case where the intent of the recommenda- 
tion has been questioned by the board. 

Another well tested method of staff par- 
ticipation is through the staff association. To 
realize that libraries have progressed consid- 
erably in this matter of democracy we have 
only to think back ten or fifteen years to the 
shudders with which the staff organization 
was regarded by some library administrators. 
Today it is, I believe, generally accepted as 
indispensable—a channel for staff recommen- 
dations, a forum for discussion, a guardian 
of staff welfare and working conditions, an 
active participant in the operation of the 
library. 

The September 22 Information Bulletin 
from the Library of Congress contains a re- 
port from the Federal Personnel Council on 
“Employee Participation in Agency Manage- 
ment in the Federal Service.” This suggests 
two methods for insuring full employee par- 
ticipation—one providing for direct partici- 
pation of all employees by means of an ad- 
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visory committee system, each employee being 
automatically a member of an com- 
mittee. The second method is by means of 
elected representatives who meet regularly or 
on special call with the administrator. I know 
of no library which has tried either of these 
plans, but both seem to me promising, par- 
ticularly in a large system where free flow of 
communication is difficult to achieve. 

We hear a great deal about communica- 
tions these days, and with a staff of 439 at 
Pratt, it becomes almost a matter of ‘‘mass 
media.” One of the most important jobs of 
the administrator is this matter of communi- 
cation; being kept in the dark, learning of 
impending events through the grapevine, are 
just as frustrating to the staff member as the 
secret agreement is to the electorate in these 
United States. 

Methods for keeping the communication 
channels open of course vary from one library 
to another, depending on size of staff, type 
of organization, and number of agencies. The 
important factor is the will to communicate, 
to get rid of the hush-hush atmosphere, to 
recognize the right of everyone in the insti- 
tution to know about developments which 
will affect him and his work. Too often, I 
think, we wait until plans are fully matured 
before making them known to the staff. Usu- 
ally there is no reason why announcements 
cannot be made as the plans develop. The 
staff may have helpful suggestions, and they 
at least will not be misled by grapevine re- 
ports. With the best setup in the world, there 
will probably be failures to share information 
with the staff. They certainly occur in Balti- 
more, in spite of a biweekly staff news letter, 
frequent special memoranda, announcements 
and discussions at staff meetings, and I be- 
lieve a generally accepted feeling that every- 
one has a right to know. 


Two-Way Communication 


This communication business, be it said, 
must be a two-way affair. The administrator 
needs to participate, too! The staff organiza- 
tion needs to be reminded now and then that 
the boss sits alone up there and may not have 
tuned in on the station. Some libraries have 
an established procedure for seeking sugges- 
tions from the staff. At Pratt this procedure 
operates, though not very actively, through a 
suggestions committee. The committee so- 
licits suggestions, screens out the impractical 
with explanations to the originators, and re- 
ports the others to the director. The director 
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in turn starts the wheels rolling if possible 
and if for any reason impossible, explains tg 
the staff through the news letter or by memo. 
randum. Staff members must be alert also tg 
pass along comments and criticisms from 
readers and visitors. These often result jp » 
complete review and revamping of a given 
procedure or situation. 


Written Manual: 


One other important element in communi 
cation is the written manual of procedures 
It is always amazing to discover how fey 
libraries have developed manuals of this sort 
and difficult to understand how a staff. par 
ticularly in these days of rapid turnover, cay 
operate intelligently, consistently, and effic 
ently without one. Written codes would seem 
to be as necessary for the small library as for 
the large. These should include not onl 
regulations affecting the public but also ali 
policies and regulations connected with per 
sonnel administration. 

At this point, it is pertinent to call atten 
tion to two recent publications of the Ameri- 
can Library Association: Personnel Organ 
zation and Procedure... in Public Librari 
and Personnel Organization and Procedur 
... in College and University Libraries. These 
two manuals were prepared by a subcommit. 
tee of the ALA board on personnel admini- 
stration, members of which were appointed 
chiefly from the Baltimore-Washington area 
While by no means intended for adoption by 
any library without necessary modification t 
meet local conditions, they are suggestive of 
the type of personnel manual which ever 
library should have and attempt to include 
the best personnel practices found in librar 
ies today. 

Staff opinion on pending questions is often 
a great help. At Pratt we occasionally use the 
questionnaire, asking for reaction on prob- 
lems under discussion, and staff members 
answer anonymously or not as they like. 

Two recent examples of tapping staff opin- 
ion and ingenuity by questionnaire are espe 
cially significant. One had to do with com 
mittee work and sought suggestions for im: 
proving committee procedures without losing 
advantages of the method. The administr 
tion has for many years welcomed suggestions 
and criticism. Every staff member is consid- 
ered free to speak his mind. Senior or long- 
time staff members know this and avail them- 
selves of the opportunity freely. Younget 
ones soon learn. But the intention is meat 
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ingless unless the channel is provided. In 
this case it was the questionnaire which was 
not signed, and the comments were com- 
pletely frank and uninhibited. Good con- 
structive critics are to be nurtured, and this 
means a hearing for the completely negative 
critic, too. 

The second example called for suggestions 
for use of a recent bequest of $80,000. While 
many long-felt needs were repeated, some 
fresh and original suggestions were also 
made. Again it was taken for granted that 
new ideas and suggestions were welcome, but 
the means for getting a staff to “give’’ must 
be provided. This is especially true for new 
and young staff members, who with less re- 
spect, perhaps, for the status quo are very apt 
to have different and original ideas. 

Another rewarding method of sampling 
staff opinion is through staff meetings. With 
the exception of the general staff meetings, 
our meetings are usually made up of those 
members who work with a given age level— 
children’s or young people’s librarians, or 
those who work with adults either in branches 
or the central library. The meetings are rarely 
cut and dried affairs, but with programs usu- 
ally planned by staff committees result in live- 
ly discussions with no holds barred. These 
may have to do with books under considera- 
tion for purchase; censorship; how to work 
with and through community organizations ; 
how to put on a program for young people 
dealing with dating, marriage, and family 
life; how to reach a wider public; how the 
branch librarian can better understand the 
problems of the children’s librarian; and so 
on through the catalog of vital library issues. 


Include All Agencies 


This is perhaps the place to make an im- 
portant point which should not be over- 
looked. The idea of staff participation should 
extend throughout all agencies of the library 
system, and by this I mean that it is just as 
important that branch librarians and depart- 
ment heads should encourage and develop 
active participation in their own units as it is 
for the top man to encourage such participa- 
tion in the library as a whole. The impulse 
to keep things in our own hands is deeply 
ingrained in some of us, and many of us not 
only need reorientation toward the proper job 
of the supervisor but actually fail to see ways 
in which the staff can be given greater re- 
sponsibility. In-service training of supervi- 
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sors may be the keystone to the whole struc- 
ture of staff participation. 


Staff Partici pation—How Soon? 


As for the question of how a staff can be 
built up to this point of active participation, 
the best answer I can give is through oppor- 
tunity. It does not happen overnight and 
takes some getting used to with most new 
staff members. I could name a library or two 
where directives have so long been handed 
down from the top, that the staff simply does 
not know how to participate, how to help 
plan; they have become afraid of their own 
ideas. Perhaps they don’t have them any 
more. Ideas, imagination, and judgment de- 
velop through exercise and through stimulat- 
ing contact with others. Participation is a 
quickening and maturing experience. More- 
over, foolish ideas do not stand up very long 
in the glare of discussion with one’s co- 
workers! 

There are, of course, other incentives to 
growth and maturity. One is a sound promo- 
tional policy. At Pratt we announce all va- 
cancies to the staff, with a deadline for filing 
written applications. Requirements for the 
position are stated and there is general under- 
standing that anyone who considers himself 
qualified may apply. Our personnel regula- 
tions make it clear that promotions are made 
on a competitive basis, with outsiders being 
considered along with staff members, but that 
the appointment is made by promotion if a 
satisfactory candidate is available on the staff. 
Most of our appointments to the higher 
grades are made from within the staff. 

Another method being used more and more 
in libraries, as well as industry, is the incen- 
tive provided by some kind of an award for 
outstanding service or contribution. A recent 
gift of $5,000 in memory of a former mem- 
ber of our board of trustees has enabled us to 
set up an annual award of $100. The recipi- 
ent is selected by a staff committee after 
recommendations have been received from 
the staff, and may come from any level of 
service. The award may recognize some sig- 
nal contribution during the past year or may 
come in recognition of superior service over 
a period of years. 

Recognition, and therefore incentive, can 
come in other ways. Suggestions for articles 
by staff members in the library press are wel- 
comed. This means recognition both at home 
and elsewhere. Commendations of individual 
staff members frequently come from appreci- 
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ative patrons. These, with us, are routed to 
the staff member concerned and to his im- 
mediate supervisor, and are also published 
in the Staff Reporter. 

Encouragement to attend as delegates pro- 
fessional meetings of other organizations 
often results in stimulating and broadening 
experiences. Fortunately we have at Pratt a 
gift fund which makes grants for this purpose 
possible. Staff members have pred J as 
delegates conferences of the American Socio 
logical Association, the American Association 
for Adult Education, the National Education 
Association, American Historical Association, 
American Chemical Society, and many others. 
The benefit to the library is intangible but 
unquestioned. Time is, of course, allowed 
for all such representation, as well as for 
attendance at a conferences, and meet- 
ings in the community which seem to offer 
opportunity for library contacts, or grist for 
our mill. 

I shall pass up in-service training, as such, 
as a means of staff preparation. One reason 
is that many words on the subject have al- 
ready been spoken and another is that I be- 
lieve most of this paper deals intrinsically 
with in-service training. Training need not 
be consciously labeled ‘‘training.”” It surely 
embraces all activities which give a staff op- 
portunity to spread wings. Freedom of dis- 
cussion, responsibility, participation in plan- 
ning and decision making, matching wits 
with one’s fellows, and stimulating staff 
meetings, all promote growth. The term “‘in- 
service training” has been used so often to 
connote a formal, labeled program that I 
think we tend to forget that training goes on 
all the time in an active, alert library. 


Staff Participation—How Far? 


It is perhaps time to raise the final question 
of how far this matter of participation should 
go. What becomes of the boss in this demo- 
cratic organization? Is there anything left 
for him to do? For the benefit of the boss, 
let me urge him not yet to abdicate. No mat- 
ter how much he may seek staff participation, 
he will still have a job. Many final decisions 
must of course be made by him, either be- 
cause of conflicting opinions, or because trus- 
tee policy or government regulations necessi- 
tate an arbitrary decision. But arbitrary deci- 
sions must be explained; if they cannot bear 
explanation they are certainly open to ques- 
tion. The chief librarian, however, is the one 
who bears the final responsibility for opera- 
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tion of the institution and he is accountable 
to the trustees and the taxpayers for its sy. 
cess or failure. Sometimes his decisions if 
counter to the wiil of staff advisers, may he 
wrong. That is the risk he runs in his posi 
tion of trust, and he can only pray for infalj 
bility. 

There is also the matter of leadership, and 
the chief librarian who cannot supply the 
spark of imagination, idealism, and  goo4 
judgment needed at the head of an instity 
tion is in the wrong place. Democ racy as we 
know it in America has always meant the 
delegation of a certain amount of power 
elected or appointed leaders. But it has aly 
meant that the individual voice is important: 
though it may be a minority voice, it is heard 
frequently influences majority opinion, and 
often wins out in the long run. The impor. 
tant thing for libraries is that every member 
of the organization have a chance to speak 
his mind, know that he will be listened te 
and that his opinion may very well influence 
the final decision. If the spirit that permeate 
the institution is genuinely democratic, if the 
staff constantly sees actual results of partic 
pation in the management of the library, free 
dom of inquiry and of expression will py 


daily dividends. 

















“Guides to Gardeners,” an eye-catching display 
of books and selected magazines articles on various 
aspects of flower and vegetable gardening, 
peared in the street window of the Rochester, New 
York, Public Library. Figures of the two garden 
ers, the rose, and the radishes, were cut from Ups0a 
board with a cutawl machine and letters came from 
the cut-out letter alphabet division of the Upsoa 
Company. All were attached to the background by 
means of small (half-inch) pins. 
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Creative Supervision 





By Phyllis Osteen * 


REE OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY INQUIRY 

studies propose organizing public librar- 
ies into larger units than now exist. This 
organization would be effected by consolida- 
tion, coalition, confederation of small units 
into systems serving big cities, counties, mul- 
ti-county, or other regional or population 
areas. The proposals are made in the belief 
that larger units increase the adequacy of fi- 
nancial support, services, and personnel. 
About 90% of all libraries in the United 
States are independent, self-contained, local- 
ly-supported village or small-town libraries. 
Leigh, especially, speaks feelingly of the in- 
evitable waste resulting from lack of coordin- 
ation and supervision which federation of 
such small units could allay. He also speaks 
hopefully of a trend toward acceptance of the 
idea of federation appearing in modern li- 
brarianship. 


The National Plan 


The National Plan for Public Library Serv- 
ice, which is evidence of this trend, went a 
step farther than the Public Library Inquiry. 
It proposed that local, regional, and national 
library service be unified into one federated 
system which would equalize services, costs, 
and personnel throughout the United States. 
Admittedly revolutionary, this was, neverthe- 
less, an exceedingly intelligent and far-seeing 
document. As yet, nothing has been done to 
catty out its suggestions. Perhaps it was such 
a stupendous proposal that librarians could 
not see immediately where to begin to put it 
into effect. If we look at the plan, however, 
we find the statement that the most serious 
weakness in existing library organization is 
in the provision for top and middle levels of 
administration, with emphasis on the middle, 
or supervisory, level. Could it be that, if we 
begin by looking at this weakness and think- 
ing of how it might be overcome, we may see 


how the whole plan can be gradually accom- 
plished ? 


There is a good chance that the plan might 
prove futile if an effort to put it into effect 
were begun at any point other than the ultra- 
practical one of supervision, which is like 
the cord in a string of beads. Lack of super- 


* Personnel Representative, New York Public Library. 
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visory unification might result in as straggly 
a development within a federation as has 
resulted from no plan—pearls scattered all 
over the floor. Without it, certain elements 
of library service might remain in a category 
of things which are neglected under the pres- 
sure of everyday duties, as they are now, or 
those which are ignored because they ought 
to be someone else’s responsibility, as they 
really are. The sense of purpose common to 
gtoups of people doing the same kind of 
work all over the country probably is more 
vital to a good beginning for the - than 
cooperation in technical or service functions, 
which are considerably more uniform and 
more highly developed than library person- 
nel practices. Supervisory coordination could 
give this sense, both because it stresses iden- 
tity of the needs and welfare of individual 
librarians with the needs and welfare of the 
profession which they serve, and because it 
supplements and strengthens the abilities of 
all classes of assistants. The supreme duty of 
creative supervision is to inspire, to develop, 
to guide, to assist, and only when necessary 
for the good of the individual as well as of 
the service, to correct or discipline. 

The administrative picture in the public 
libraries of the United States is rather gener- 
ally recognized to be one of too few estab- 
lished supervisory positions and too many 
false notions concerning them. Adequate su- 
pervision, according to many authorities, in- 
cluding some from the library field, is essen- 
tial to good administrative organization in 
order to eliminate waste in all its aspects, but, 
most pressingly today, in its human aspects. 
Wheeler said that, to the detriment of library 
service everywhere, supervision gets little at- 
tention from library administrators. The Mc- 
Diarmids have said it, too. The supervisory 
positions most lacking and most needed in 
the public library field are in the middle 
administrative range. Existing large state, 
county, and city libraries have top adminis- 
trative positions in head librarianships and a 
few assistant librarianships. They have first- 
level executive positions in branch and de- 
partment librarianships. Only a small num- 
ber have supervisory positions that fall be- 
tween these two ranges, where the need lies. 
The National Plan, which would bind to- 
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gether small and medium sized libraries, 
would produce regional systems comparable 
to, possibly greater than, the largest systems 
now in existence. The regional systems natur- 
ally would need the same supervisory posi- 
tions which large libraries are known to lack 
now. 


Two-Wa y Com munication 


Experts on organization insist that no mat- 
ter how well the upper and lower levels of 
administration may be staffed, there must al- 
ways be a level between the two which pro- 
vides communication between them. This is 
the functional, middle administrative grou 
which is able to keep in personal touch wit 
head administrators to help them evolve 
goals, policies, and plans, and with opera- 
tional executives to help provide the inspir- 
ation, development, and guidance necessary 
for them to visualize goals, understand poli- 
cies, and carry out plans. In turn, the middle 
supervisory level takes back to top adminis- 
trators from operational executives the aspir- 
ations, attitudes, and experiences which are 
necessary for wise revision of policies and 
plans. Because the inspiration, development, 
and guidance of such workers as branch li- 
brarians and department heads usually have 
been left to chance or their own ingenuity, 
an uneven character of service has resulted, 
not only on a national scale, but within a 
single library system. Likewise, because their 
practical knowledge, gained from experience, 
often has not been made use of in the mak- 
ing or revising of plans and policies, imprac- 
tical services and unfortunate public relations 
have resulted. The head of a small library 
is in an even worse predicament than the 
head of a branch or department in a large 
library system. He may not have a single 
willing, better trained, or more experienced 
coworker within reach who can advise or help 
him when he is faced with a new or difficult 
situation. 

The McDiarmids suggested a number of 
specialized supervisory positions in the 
middle administrative range which they said 
large library systems could use to advantage. 
Regional federations could use the same 
kinds of positions, and an even more varied 
corps of national supervisors might be desir- 
able to implement the National Plan. These 
specialized positions could be organized into 
three classes: subject supervisors who could 
advise publishers as well as librarians in their 
effort to produce, maintain, and distribute 
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high-class book stocks, keyed to the most 
omnipresent local needs, as well as to na. 
tional requirements ; service supervisors who 
could evolve methods of work with specific 
age groups, reference or information work 
nonbook materials, and other Operations 
benefitting by both national and local guid. 
ance; and functional and technical supervi- 
sors who could plan and help with public 
relations, personnel administration, finances 
legal matters, building, and processes such as 
acquisition, cataloging, and binding. These 
three classes of supervisors would cooperate 
with each other, naturally, to help themselves 
as well as administrators and operational 
workers. Leigh believes the greatest benefits 
would result from centralized supervision 
with local automony of units in carrying out 
the actual work. Certainly, library work has 
become too complex and dynamic to progress 
much farther without such an analyzing, 
equalizing, and unifying force. Also, because 
it is still young in spite of its growth, the 
profession lacks a sufficiently large body of 
professionally-minded workers (not merely 
professionally-trained) not to require expert 
coordination in its future growth. 


Accentuate the Positive 


Librarians have heard a great deal about 
the evils of a supervisory staff from other 
fields of work. They may have come to be- 


lieve that these are the only possible evidences 
of supervision and, in trying to avoid the 
evils, have denied themselves the benefits 
which may be gained from a specially trained 
specially responsible corps of workers. Re 
sistance to the idea of supervisory positions 
is not indigeneous to librarians, however. It 
can be widespread in any group of workers 
until the ways in which it can be creative are 
learned, or until it is realized that creative 
supervision is a matter of inspiration devel- 
opment and assistance, rather than one ot 
restriction, dictation, and interference. Re- 
sistance to the idea of a supervisory level in 
administrative organization has developed a 
variety of fixed opinions concerning it among 
workers at the top, as well as the lower levels, 
of administration. It must be admitted that 
the behavior of some supervisors, both in 
library work and elsewhere, has supported 
these fearful opinions. The behavior has sel- 
dom been due to human meanness, however, 
but to lack of training in the philosophy, 
responsibilities, and duties of supervision. 
Supervisors may be crammed with job knowl- 
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edge, but if they lack an understanding of the 
laws of human relations (an understanding 
from the heart, as well as textbook prin- 
ciples ), the ethics of working relationships, 
and the fundamentals of leadership tech- 
niques, they cannot carry out their responsi- 
bilities. They are as much to be pitied as the 
subordinates who suffer them, if their failure 
does not come from a pathological inability 
to trust people or a possessive pride in their 
own skills which they will not pass on to 
others. 


Reasons for Opposition 


The reasons for opposition to a supervisory 
level in administrative organization are not 
hard to find. They have been bred, chiefly, 
by the faulty practices of inept supervisors 
and are characterized by mutations growing 
out of a specific field of work, but there seem 
to be two universal reasons. One of these is 
a defensive fear on the part of the supervised, 
especially the first level executive, that he will 
be pushed into an even more subordinate 
position, dominated by an outsider who does 
not know his situation as well as he does, 
robbed of control over his staff, and not con- 
sulted about the operations of his unit. If, 
however, his supervisor is worthy of the 
name, the first-level executive will draw in- 
spiration and assistance for himself, his staff, 
and his unit from a more widely experienced 
or a more specialized coworker whose respon- 
sibility is to develop every worker to the peak 
of his capacity and to bring every staff mem- 
ber into participation in the planning and 
functioning of the entire library system, 
whether it is a single large library or a fed- 
eration of small ones. The second dominant 
cause for opposition to a supervisory force is 
a defensive fear on the part of top adminis- 
trators that established methods may be ques- 
tioned and ideas other than their own may 
have to be incorporated into plans and poli- 
cies. All interchange of opinion is considered 
disruptive by such administrators, all criti- 
cism is adverse or destructive. But a truism 
of administration literature says that if there 
are no suggestions or questions coming up 
from the body of a working staff, one or two 
things probably have occurred: professional 
senescence has set in in the institution, or 
something is wrong with its supervisors. It 
could mean equally well that creative super- 
vision has not been provided for in the or- 
ganization of the institution. In addition, in 
libraries, there is overemphasis on local au- 
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tonomy, which could be a coverall protest for 
librarians’ self-confessed apathy to certain 
kinds of change which business and indus- 
trial fields of work have long found indis- 
pensable. Traditions are wonderful things, 
but their value varies with the times. Adding 
supervisory positions to library organization 
could mean giving up a little to gain a lot. 

Actually, librarians need not fear the evils 
of uncreative supervision if they work out 
carefully the needs of the National Plan and 
prepare supervisors properly in human rela- 
tions principles, as well as in job knowledge. 
Intensive study would be necessary, of course, 
to determine the number of positions re- 
quired, the areas of specialization, geographi- 
cal coverage, qualifications (personal and aca- 
demic), initial training, maintenance train- 
ing, means of evaluating efficiency, promo- 
tional range and order, and tenure. After 
facts of this kind have been tentatively, but 
specifically, worked out, their application to 
the needs of the National Plan could be 
begun. Some librarians may say that now is 
not the time to think about building a nation- 
wide supervisory corps when there are too 
few librarians to fill the operational and func- 
tional positions already available. Neverthe- 
less, thinking must always precede action if 
the muddle of expediency is to be avoided. 
Furthermore, there is a possibility that the 
present shortage of effective librarians may 
be due in large part to the lack of a super- 
visory level in library administrative organi- 
zation, even though the number of places 
where it is possible is limited at present. Per- 
sonnel is known to suffer from inadequate 
guidance, as well as from faulty supervision. 
Research in fields of work other than librar- 
ianship has shown that too little supervision 
may lead to as much disappointment, con- 
fusion, and resentment as bad supervision, 
with equally bad effect on morale, attitudes, 
and efficiency. Where there is no assistance 
and guidance at all, as in the many small 
libraries in the United States, disappointment 
and especially confusion occur frequently. 
High rates of turnover in a field of work 
and withdrawal from the field are the most 
obvious symptoms of the maladjustments 
caused by lack of creative supervision. Both 
of these conditions have been present in li- 
brary work in recent years. 

Lack of supervisory positions in the library 
profession also means a lack of adequate 
career positions to attract a better quality and 
a greater quantity of people to the profession. 
For those entrants into librarianship who 
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wish to advance in it, the case is apparent. 
There is, no doubt, rather a lot of immature 
wailing about wanting to do administrative 
work before the wailers are out of their pro- 
fessional swaddling clothes. But can we really 
blame them when we know how few the op- 
portunities are going to be compared with 
what they would find in other fields of work? 
Some of our best young people dislike being 
generalists, too. Specialized work of a super- 
visory kind would be the answer for them 
and they would be content to remain at this 
level in order to do it. Bryan mentions this 
fact in her Public Library Inquiry study of 
the public librarian. Also, the lack of a su- 
pervisory corps affects those staff members 
who do not crave advancement to responsible 
posts. Inevitably, there are those who are not 
ambitious or who lack the training or capacity 
to go beyond a general, operational level of 
work. For them, the lack of expert, creative 
guidance means the loss of intellectual and 
professional stimulation, particularly if they 
have to work alone. Only the most excep- 
tional person can or will provide for himself 
the program of development which creative 
supervision is intended and able to give him. 
Without it, he may become stale or sour, an 
unreasoning plodder or a spreader of discon- 
tent. The tragedy of the first of these is, in 
the long run, more detrimental to library 
service than the second. 


Librarians Are Human, Too 


As a beginning toward putting our Na- 
tional Plan into effect, can we not, then, look 
at the advantage of supervision rather than 
at the difficulties attributed to it, at the ad- 
vantages to a more effective public service 
first, of course, but also at the benefits to 
ourselves as individual professional person- 
alities? ‘Lack of qualified personnel,” says 
Alice Bryan in The Public Librarian, “was 
most frequently mentioned as the worst fea- 
ture in the librarian’s relation to the public.” 
“Qualified” means being well trained and 
guided on the job, in addition to being 
library-school trained. The quality of our 
public service is certainly dependent to a 
large extent on our personal satisfaction in 
our work. Personal satisfaction is also re- 
flected largely in public relations in whatever 
way that function may be different from pub- 
lic service. Some of the ills we now blame 
entirely on our low salaries and limited 
budgets may be caused as much by the con- 
fusion that comes from lack of imaginative 
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assistance and the frustration that comes from 
lack of guided development as by poor finan. 
cial arrangements. This has been found to 
be true in other fields of work, and, surely, 
librarians are human beings, too. It may be 
especially true in small libraries where the 
librarians have almost no contact with others 
doing the same work. Can we not think of 
a supervisory level in our future regional ad. 
ministrative organization as a possible means 
for getting and enjoying the satisfaction in 
work which is known to come only from 
doing the best work of which one is capable 
—the long-term, continued, future satisfac. 
tions as well as the rewards of the moment? 
Creative supervision, which is both super. 
vision and super-VISION, should help future 
librarians to acquire these satisfactions be. 
cause its inspiration, development, and guid- 
ance can furnish the faith, unity of purpose, 
and direction necessary for professional liy- 
ing. The National Plan cannot do without 
these things, and future librarians will be the 
National Plan. 


Ss 6 
PENNIES FOR PINOCCHIO 


If the Nobel Prize for the promotion of interna- 
tional peace and understanding could be given t 
a storybook character, Pinocchio would be a candi- 
date. Instead, a statue of that mischievous marion 
ette who learned by trial and error to become a 
human boy will be erected this year in Collodi 
Italy—the birthplace of his author, Carlo Lorenzini 
a mewspaperman who used the name Collodi when 
he wrote children’s books. 

Professor Rolando Anzilotti, now Mayor of Pes 
cia—of which Collodi is a suburb—made a cam- 
paign promise that he would promote the plan tc 
erect a statue to Pinocchio in the public park in 
Collodi. He has kept his promise. In Italy, not 
only adults who affectionately remember the Italian 
children’s classic, but all school children, have 
made contributions. Money has also been received 
from Pinocchio admirers in other European coun 
tries and from the Americas. 

Since its appearance in 1881, Pinocchio has be- 
come a children’s classic translated into every mod- 
ern language. That the Italian people, heirs to the 
grandeur of Michelangelo and Da Vinci, should 
want a status to a children’s book character is 4 
tribute not only to Pinocchio but to the importance 
of excellence in writing for children. This is one 
of the reasons why such organizations as ALA's 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People are promoting the campaign. Another is 
that funds remaining after the statue has been paid 
for will be used to open an International Youth 
Library in Florence. 

Contributions can be sent directly to the chair- 
man of the American Library Committee for Pen- 
nies for Pinocchio, Evelyn R. Robinson, Division 
of Public Librarics, Department of Education, 200 
Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts. The cam- 
paign for funds will continue until June 1. 
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On Reading Boswell’s Column 


THOUGHTS ON BIBLIOTHERAPY 





By Jean Colquhoun * 


W! ARE PRONE TO THINK the evils of 
our own age greater than those of any 
revious era, and with two world wars we 
can surely claim priority for times of destruc- 
tion, confusion, and unhappiness. It is there- 
fore comforting to find that our ancestors also 
had the feelings of transcience, futility, and 
despair which beset so many people today. 
In the eighteenth century, Boswell suffered 
greatly from various types of depression. As 
a form of therapy he wrote a series of essays, 
one a month, for the London Magazine, 
under the pseudonym, “The Hypochondri- 
ack.” The setting of such a definite task he 
believed would alleviate his moodiness: 


Words will avail the wretched mind to ease 
And much abate the dismal black disease. 


In this age of increasingly passive enter- 
tainment, reading is a more accepted form of 
therapy than writing. Comparatively few of 
us have the time and energy when the daily 
demands of life have been met to do more 
than absorb the created worlds of others. We 
wish only to indulge in the reading of light 
books condemned by Coleridge as a “sort of 
beggarly day dreaming.” He claims that such 
books merely transmit “the moving phan- 
tasms of one man’s delirium so as to people 
the barrenness of a hundred other brains 
afflicted with the same trance of suspension 
of all common sense and all definite pur- 
pose.” Surely, however, if the actions of 
dukes, cowboys, or detectives can remove the 
housewife from her washing and dishes to a 
state of relaxation, a certain therapeutic value 
can be argued even for such lightweight ma- 
terial. These books are of use in bibliotherapy 
as well as those of a less ephemeral nature. 
The art or science of bibliotherapy consists 
largely in assigning the right book to the 
tight reader. 

All library work aims at that but it is even 
more important in dealing with the sick. Bib- 
liotherapy is by no means a new idea, though 
it has only recently been dignified with its 
name, defined by Webster as ‘‘the scientific 
treatment of diseases by literature.” As such 
we think of it chiefly in connection with mod- 


—— 
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ern progress in hospitals, though even this is 
suggested as early as 1883, when a letter in 
The Observer suggests the establishment of 
hospital libraries to “console the afflicted and 
by amusing the mind alleviate the sufferings 
of the body and probably promote recovery.” 


The correspondent would doubtless be 
pleased at the work now being done, particu- 
larly with psychiatric cases whose own read- 
ing interests can contribute to the diagnosis 
of their problems as well as aid recovery. The 
man in the street’s interest in psychological 
books, case histories of psychoanalysis, and so 
on is indicative of this ‘‘age of anxiety.” Yet 
is modern man checking his symptoms from 
others’ records any different from the eigh- 
teenth-century readers who avidly followed 
Boswell’s diagnosis of hypochondria and the 
dread diseases of the spleen? 

The daily papers themselves, the sole read- 
ing matter of many, are enough to send the 
reader to tales of long ago, of far-off happier 
times. That papers and periodicals are the 
only literature of a large number of people 
was found by Boswell also; even then he was 
moved to comment, “what a great proportion 
of readers can never fix their attention on 
anything more than short essays.” While it 
is doubtful whether we now produce in 
journalism many “short effusions of exalted 
souls,”’ circulation statistics show that the 
magazine by its ‘‘variety is wonderfully pleas- 
ing’ to many. 

The recognition of bibliotherapy in past 
times is nearer to the modern psychosomatic 
approach than might be supposed from 
earlier medical practices. In the seventeenth 
century we find the dramatist Ford saying: 

Melancholy 
Is not, as you can conceive, indisposition 
Of body, but the mind's disease. 

That books were “pharmaceutically dis- 
posed” is evidenced by a number of authori- 
ties ranging from Horace Walpole, who 
wants a catalog of “lounging books” to take 
up in “the gout, low spirits, ennui,” to Byron 
writing John Murray for medicines in the 
(Continued on. page 656) 
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Book Service to Patients’ 


By Dr. Lore Hirsch t 


IBLIOTHERAPY means the use of books for 

the treatment of patients. It is not one 
of the scientific forms of treatment, at least 
not as yet. It is more an art of treatment. It 
belongs in the program of the occupational 
and educational therapist for the rehabilita- 
tion of chronically ill, physically ill, and men- 
tally ill patients. 

In the Veterans Administration hospital, 
of course, we have a great many patients who 
suffer from long-term illness, a very frus- 
trating experience which causes great anxiety 
and sometimes makes it necessary for the in- 
dividual to reorient and readjust himself to 
a rather dependent life in the future. In such 
a situation, an individual needs a great deal 
of psychological help for his readjustment. 
Every possible resource that can give him en- 
couragement and motivation and a yon 
outlook towards his future has to be mo- 
bilized. 

One of these resources is books, and the 
librarian’s help is needed to help us provide 
emotional, social, and intellectual stimulation 
for our patients. 

Books influence the fates of people. The 
printed word carries an enormous responsi- 
bility for the attitudes of people toward 
knowledge, toward the way in which they 
conduct their lives, toward culture and moral- 
ity. Reading cannot be replaced by any edu- 
cational media of our time; or by television, 
radio, movies, theaters, lectures or others. 
Reading provides a source of education and 
knowledge, and an opportunity to absorb the 
thinking of the great minds of all times, 
which is not available in any other way. 

Reading also is a very private and person- 
alized activity, which the individual can carry 
out by himself, in which he is not dependent 
upon others, and in which he can find a great 
deal of emotional satisfaction and release. 

Just what to read and just what is suitable 
for a certain patient is, of course, not as easy 
to decide as treatments for which we have 
scientific formulas. Bibliotherapy depends a 
great deal on the intuition of the therapist, 
and on the capacity of the individual patient 
to fit the right key to the right lock. Patients 


* Talk given at the Hospital Libraries Division meeting 
at the ALA conference in New York City, July 2, 1952. 


+ Staff popebiatesst Veterans Administration Hospital, 
The Bronx, New York. 
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who are physically ill are often discouraged 
and anxious and do not cooperate with the 
treatment because they are not in the right 
frame of mind. For their contact with the 
outside world, they depend on visitors, rela. 
tives who come to see them, and other pa- 
tients in the hospital. But relatives also be. 
come y teva and frequently bored with 
the patient who has been sick for a long time 
They let him feel this. Their visits become 
more and more infrequent, and they make 
the patient feel guilty for the burden that he 
places upon them. 

Other patients are preoccupied with their 
own misery and are not always good com 
pany. Doctors who treat these physically ill 
patients often become frustrated because the 
patient does not get better over a long period 
of time. Besides, the doctors are hurried and 
often more interested in the physical or social 
aspects of the patient's condition. So the 
patient is left very much to himself, and he 
looks forward to the visits of the librarian 
with a great deal of anticipation 


Librarians Can Help! 


Many times the ward visit of the librarian 
actually constitutes the turning point in the 
patient's condition. A person confined to his 
hospital bed perceives the friendly approact 
of the librarian as a social contact of a dif 
ferent kind, which is not available to hin 
otherwise. The librarian who is used to 
clinical work develops a kind of intuitive 
experience for what certain people need it 
certain situations, in certain moods, and she 
is able to utilize her knowledge of literature 
as well as an intuitive clinical judgment for 
the benefit of the patients. We feel that she 
becomes a member of the therapeutic team 
in any chronic hospital. 

In many hospitals, group discussions are 
conducted by librarians, in which patients 
are given a chance to review books for each 
other, or discuss what they have read. Indi- 
vidually, the librarian who has established 
contact with a patient may discuss with him 
his reactions to a book or a magazine or to 
a paper which he has read; she increases the 
patient’s interest in the outside world by her 
visit. She increases his interest in possible 
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future activity by recommending the proper 
type of literature. She increases his self- 
esteem, because he finds that here is a pro- 
fessional person who takes him seriously, who 
talks with him in a friendly and, at the same 
time, respectful manner, who has respect for 
his opinion, who appreciates his reactions and 
shows him friendly sympathy. 

In addition, there are psychological needs 
which can be filled by reading. Among 
chronically physically ill patients, it is clear 
that there are many books which can provide 
an emotional release to a patient who is faced 
with a critical situation, who experiences a 
psychological emergency, as it were. 

For example, a patient who is told that he 
has tuberculosis and has to stay confined for 
a long period of time may be completely 
disinterested in reading or even in living for 
quite a while. But if he reads a book, maybe 
Thomas Mann’s Magic Mountain or some 
other book which deals with people who have 
been similarly afflicted, he will become ab- 
sorbed. He will find he is not alone, that 
such an experience as a crisis in one’s health 
can become spiritually meaningful, and can 
possibly have great value in one’s future per- 
sonal development. That type of experience, 
of course, is emotionally of invaluable help 
to patients. 

One who is paralyzed, for example, and 
reads a biography of another man who was 
paralyzed, and who was able to master his 
life and spiritually conquer his disability, is 
greatly encouraged by such a reading experi- 
ence. The type of literature depends largely 
on the person who elicits the patient's inter- 
est and provides the right food for thought 
for him at the right moment. A patient who 
does not have the capacity to read a big book 
can be helped just by reading the daily news- 
paper. Once he becomes interested again in 
what goes on in the outside world, he is able 
to divert some of his thoughts from his own 
immediate difficulties, and therefore his inner 
processes, which are necessary for him to re- 
spond to physical treatment, are facilitated. 
He is not unduly burdened or preoccupied 
with worry and anxiety if he gets interested in 
subjects outside of his own personal misery. 
If he reads the newspapers, he may get all 
kinds of stimulating ideas. He may see that 
there is a competitive activity which is still 
possible for him. He may answer some ques- 
tions, or solve the crossword puzzle, or read 
about vocational opportunities for disabled 
people of which he has never known. He 
may read any number of things which give 
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him courage and food for thought. If he can 
do a little more than that, he may read a 
magazine which appeals to his humor, stimu- 
lates his fancy, reminds him of pleasurable 
experiences in the past, and provides amuse- 
ment. 

Sick Children 

Then there is the case of children who are 
physically ill. In hospitals where children are 
sick with rheumatic fever, for example, over 
a long period of time, it is extraordinarily 
important that they should be read to, or that 
they get some kind of stimulation through 
books, from comics to fairy tales, and up on 
through the educational books in various 
fields. Children can continue to grow and 
develop as personalities even while they are 
confined to bed. As psychiatrists, we see 
many people later on in life, when they are 
grown up, who remember from a period of 
prolonged physical illness in their childhood 
only the pleasurable and stimulating experi- 
ences of having been read to. The gamut of 
emotions which they can experience in vari- 
ous works of literature becomes particularly 
meaningful when they are somewhat limited 
in their personal contacts. In children’s hos- 
pitals, therefore, librarians often are very im- 
portant in providing the proper literature for 
children of all ages, and even presiding over 
groups in which this material is discussed, 
where they themselves may read to patients. 

Psychiatric patients, with whom I am par- 
ticularly familiar, constitute a special problem 
and books for them are very important. In 
their case, the bibliotherapist sometimes is 
the doctor, that is, the bibliotherapy is done 
by the psychiatrist himself to some extent, 
and only partly by the librarian. 

In the case of physically ill patients, a sort 
of psychological emergency also exists; but 
these people are not visited by psychiatrists, 
their psychological needs for readjustment 
are more or less normal and due to external 
circumstances; therefore, they do not have 
the benefit of the expert help of the psychia- 
trist. The librarian gives them actual psycho- 
logical treatment through books. 

With psychiatric patients, a psychological 
emergency also exists, but it is not caused by 
physical illness, or, in the majority of cases, 
by external circumstances. The psychological 
emergency in the psychiatric patient is caused 
by forces within himself. It takes a psychia- 
trist, we think, to find out what makes him 
unable to get sufficient gratification from the 
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ordinary opportunities provided by life. In 
general, psychiatric patients are people who 
do not function well socially, and who are not 
able to meet their emotional needs and the 
needs of society in any satisfactory way. 
Therefore, they become very discouraged, 
very frustrated, and very anxious, very de- 
pressed over long periods of time. They have 
various kinds of psychological defenses, by 
which they adjust into themselves. Usually 
those are unhealthy defenses. They are afraid 
of getting hurt, so they have to withdraw 
from reality. They are preoccupied with their 
own fancies and fantasies, or they are using 
their energies in a destructive manner. Such 
patients, of course, require a lot of psycho- 
logical help in order to integrate their inner 
forces towards a better adaptation to life. 

Bibliotherapy is one aspect of this treat- 
ment, but we have to say that there are some 
psychiatric patients in whom we even dis- 
courage reading, because it leads them to 
further withdrawal from human contacts; 
they do not have to withdraw, in contrast to 
to the physically ill people. They are not 
confined, they are able to get around physi- 
cally, they are physically well and they most 
often have to be encouraged to seek social 
and personal contacts in human relationships. 
Their illness is the result of repetitive unfor- 
tunate experience in interpersonal relation- 
ships and it can only be corrected by trying 
to help them find more satisfactory inter- 
personal relationships. By increasing their 
isolation, that is not possible. In some of 
these patients, therefore, we do not particu- 
larly encourage reading. What we do is what 
I call bibliodiagnostics rather than biblio- 
therapy. 


Reading As a Clue 


It is important to the psychiatrist to see 
what a patient reads and to use his reading 
and his reaction to reading as a clue to his 
problem, rather than particularly to encour- 
age him to read. Patients who are very much 
emotionally disturbed, who are overwhelmed 
by tension and anxiety are, of course, unable 
to read because they cannot concentrate. They 
cannot even sit still. They cannot get their 
thoughts away from their own problem. On 
the other hand, there are those whom I men- 
tioned a minute ago, who may resort to read- 
ing as a way of escaping from reality. In the 
first group, that is, in those who are acutely 
restless, tense, and agitated, it could be an 
evidence of improvement if they were able 
to read again and to concentrate on some 
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other matters. In the second group, we are 
more interested in finding out why these 
people escape into reading and in using their 
reaction to reading as a clue to their person- 
ality and their problem. 

This is a very interesting subject to the 
psychiatrist. It interested me long before | 
knew there was such a thing as the official 
discipline of bibliotherapy. It is quite inter- 
esting when you see a patient who is ex. 
tremely shy and withdrawn, who makes no 
social contacts at all and is obviously ver 
much conscious of his own inadequacies and 
inferiorities, reading books on supermen, or 
the master race, or how to be a leader. His 
choice in reading, of course, expresses what 
he wants to be and how he compensates for 
his difficulties in his fantasy. 

On the other hand, there are a great many 
patients who are mildly maladjusted all their 
lives, and who resort to intellectualization of 
their problems. They are the ones who grab 
the flood of mental hygiene literature, who 
are always seen with books on emotional ma- 
turity, on how to solve one’s problems of 
living, or how to stop worrying, or how never 
to be tired. Books with intriguing titles, 
which seem to solve the complex problems of 
living, appeal to them. They are read by a 
certain type of patient, a neurotic type of in- 
dividual with usually good intelligence, who 
reads the books and then uses them to analyze 
everyone but himself. Usually, we know that 
when someone is emotionally ill, he has a 
great many blind spots, as we call it. That 
means he does not recognize his own distor- 
tions in thinking, he does not recognize his 
own unhealthy emotional reactions. There- 
fore, no matter how good the book that you 
give him on such a subject, he will not apply 
it to himself, but he will read in the book 
only what suits his needs. He will find in the 
book what he wants to find. 

This is also true in patients who are not 
hospitalized for psychiatric disorders. Many 
of our friends do the same things. You talk 
to a person who has seen a play, for example, 
and find out that his reaction to a certain 
character in the play is markedly different 
from your own. And you wonder, “Who is 
biased here? Is it I or is it he?”’ People often 
see in every drama, in every character in a 
book, what they want to see, because they 
have a desire to identify themselves with the 
hero or with the person in the center of the 
plot. Therefore, if the psychiatrist wants in- 
formation on the patient's problems, and the 
patient frequently finds it difficult to discuss 
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himself directly with a stranger, he finds it 
much easier to discuss a play or a book, if he 
is a patient who is able to read. Then you 
can let him do this and you find an enormous 
amount of information in how he discusses 
what he has read. 

Many patients always read Freud because 
they think they can solve their emotional 
roblems in this way. Of course, no amount 
of reading can solve a person’s emotional 
roblems if he is conditioned to respond in 
a fixed kind of way to whatever experiences 
he has. That is the case in most psychiatric 
disorders. I would say, therefore, that books 
on psychiatry written in — language— 
books like Psychiatry for the Millions, The 
Mature Mind, Emotional Maturity, Love 
Against Hate, The Human Mind, or A Few 
Buttons Missing—and some accounts of | pa 
sonal analyses have value if they are read by 
the right people. 

The right people are those who have an 
open mind. These books do serve a purpose 
in the prevention of mental illness if they are 
read by relatively normal people. They can 
gain a great deal from them. But if a person 
is psychiatrically ill, if he has a deep-seated 
neurosis or psychosis, this kind of reading 
does not cure him. It can, however, help the 
psychiatrist to understand what the patient's 
problems are through discussion of the pa- 
tient’s reaction to these books. 

For example, we have psychopathic per- 
sonalities whose characters are usually such 
that they like to impress you. They want to 
make a good impression. They have the most 
erudite books on their bedside tables, books 
on atomic physics, mathematics, on radar, on 
very fancy subjects. They carry these books 
around with them. When trying to establish 
rapport with such a patient, I usually do open 
an interview by referring to the book. It 
makes him feel socially secure. He feels he 
can talk about a book rather than about him- 
self. That is less embarrassing in the begin- 
ning. So I say, “That is an interesting book. 
What do you think about it? How do you 
like it?” Then I find out he has never opened 
the cover of the book. That is quite common 
in psychopathic personalities. They try to im- 
press you by carrying fancy books around, 
but they never so much as open them. They 
certainly never read them. 

On the other hand, you may have a very 
seriously ill schizophrenic patient who reads 
a treatise on schizophrenia, or who reads a 

k by a scientist who is a specialist in the 
subject and which is very difficult to read 
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even for any one of us; you ask that patient 
what he thinks about the book, and he will 
say, “Well, I found out that one does not 
have to adjust to society,” or some such 
thing, and that is all he gets out of it. 

In general, therefore, I do not think that 
anything which they read hurts these patients. 
But they cannot benefit from these books be- 
yond the extent to which they are able to 
have an open mind and to release their PY; 
chological defenses, which are usually fixed 
and for which they come to us. With these 
patients, we often use their reading matter as 
a shortcut to psychotherapy as another avenue 
of approach to the patient’s problems. We 
find out why they want to be seen with a cer- 
tain book, or why they want to read a certain 
book, and then, also, it is easier to discuss 
their problems. 


Release in Books 


On the other hand, you may find patients 
who have great fear of expressing emotion. 
They live emotionally very ee lives. They 
will, for example, tell you that they have 
never been in love, but when you ask them 
what they read, they are ardent readers of 
novels and sentimental poetry. Then you 
know that this is a substitute for living in 
these patients, a way for them to release emo- 
tions and to feel something for which they 
have a need but which they cannot express 
in any other way in reality. All these things 
are very interesting for the psychiatrist. Some- 
times a patient does not even want to tell the 
psychiatrist what he reads, but he will go 
directly to the library and ask the librarian, 
for example, if she has a book on schizo- 
phrenia or a book on homosexuality, or a 
book on nail biting, or this or that. Then, of 
course, if the librarian communicates this to 
the psychiatrist, it also becomes an avenue of 
approach to the patient. You ask him why 
he is interested in this, and you learn some- 
thing about him. We had a patient who 
went to the library and asked for a book on 
venereal diseases, and I asked him why he 
wanted to read that book, and after he had 
been in the hospital for several months that 
was the first time we found out that he had 
delusional ideas about having venereal dis- 
ease. 

So we use books in all kinds of ways. Of 
course, some patients are mentally fairly well, 
and they have certain areas of maladjustment 
which are not too pervasive, which do not 
make the whole personality succumb. In such 
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a patient, sometimes we do recommend lit- 
erature. For example, for a problem drinker 
who is intelligent and who really wants to 
get rid of his alcoholism, there are many good 
books which we can recommend on the prob- 
lem of the alcoholic. I have had patients who 
have benefitted greatly from reading these 
books. Or, we have the patient who realizes 
he has been brought up in a particularly re- 
strictive, inhibited kind of way, and that, 
therefore, he has certain problems in social 
adjustment. For that type of patient we can 
recommend a book, for example, on sexual 
attitudes in various cultures, or the biological 
and cultural attitudes to sex; religious books, 
of course, can be recommended to certain 
patients with good effect, if religion appeals 
to them and gives them a certain amount of 
security. 

The librarians in our hospitals are very 
well qualified to meet the needs of the pa- 
tients, as well as those of the psychiatrists. 
They have had sufficient experience with 
patients to know what interests them. They 
can discuss books with the patient as well as 
with the doctor who is treating the patient. 
We have found this teamwork very important 
in our hospital. 


Library Work for 
Rehabilitation 


We also make another use of the librarian 
and the library for our psychiatric patients. 
We have patients working in the library as a 
part of their rehabilitation program. They 
are helpers and they do very well there. They 
like the friendly approach of the librarian. 
They like the dignified atmosphere of the 
library. To work in the library carries a cer- 
tain amount of prestige over other types of 
work in the hospital. It is an unhurried type 
of activity. It is methodical, it is rather in- 
teresting, and it serves to give a great many 
patients new interests, new self-esteem, and 
new self-confidence. They make very nice 
social contacts there, and it is an open secret 
at the Bronx Veterans Hospital that once a 
patient has discovered the library it is im- 
possible to discharge him because he likes it 
so much. This is, of course, to the credit of 
the librarian. 

In general, then, bibliotherapy is a big sub- 
ject. To summarize briefly, reading may be 
used as a means of therapy in patients with 
chronic, physical illness, and those with emo- 
tional illness. The choice of what is read and 
to what extent it may be helpful, depends on 
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the patient's intellectual and emotional needs 
and capacities. If the patient is accustomed 
to reading, books may take the place of good 
human company by identification of the 
reader with a person in the book. They may 
provide emotional abreactions and emotional 
release and increase the patient's self-esteem 

The more educational books provide inte. 
lectual stimulation and may awaken new ip. 
terests. They all tend to divert the patient's 
thoughts from his own problems to the out. 
side world. However, in some psychiatric 
patients who bury themselves in books as 
form of escape or withdrawal from relation. 
ships, this tendency should not be particularly 
encouraged. Here the choice of what the 
patient reads should help to understand his 
specific psychological needs, which may bx. 
met in various ways and apparently can be 
met by a discussion of his reading. 

The books on mental hygiene subjects are 
generally more helpful for psychologically 
stable and healthy people, but our neuroti 
and psychotic patients take to these books be 
cause they have catchy titles which promise a 
solution of life’s complex problems in « 
pretty simple way. 

It is needless to say that patients often gain 
spiritual inspiration and motivation and 
moral support from reading the right books 
that is, books which meet a specific need at 
a given moment. The role of the librarian as 
a bibliotherapist is seen both in stimulating 
patient interest in reading as a contact with 
the outside world and in using her knowl: 


clinical judgment, in recommending certain 
books for certain patients. The librarian 
role is further seen in discussing with suitable 
patients, directly, individually, or in groups 
their reactions to what they read. With psy 
chiatric patients her role is as a member of 
the team, discussing with the doctor the px 
tient’s emotional reaction to certain books or 
to life in general. 

Another function of the hospital librarian 
is the supervision of patient helpers in the 
library. 

What about “bad books,”’ so-called. We 
are often asked, as psychiatrists, whether it: 
not dangerous for a patient to read certain 
books, or whether certain books should not 
be eliminated from access by the patient. By 
that, most people mean either books on sex 
or books which are too depressing or sordid, 
or which do not have the right moral point 
of view. There can be difference of opinion 
on these controversial questions. 
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Personally, I always express myself 
strongly against the prohibition of anything. 
One usually finds in a book what he wants 
to find. If you tell a certain child not to 
reach for a certain book, that is the book he 
is most interested in, and which he keeps on 
his mind all the time. That is true for pa- 
tients, also. 

In the second place, I do not think there 
is anything that can spoil a patient’s charac- 
ter, or that can make him depressed in the 
way of reading. The reaction he has to the 
book depends on his particular mood, on his 
particular psychological state before he starts 
to read the book. What is depressing for one 
is not depressing for another person. For ex- 
ample, among the depressing literature, you 
would certainly count the tragedies of the 
ancient Greeks and many of the plays by 
Shakespeare. We know these things are of 
high literary value. They are classics in lit- 
erature, and we know that they have an up- 
lifting effect on most people who read them. 
A great many people get relieved in their 
own depression, or get inspired by reading 
about the suffering of others, especially when 
the characters are big personalities who suf- 
fer in a heroic way, either from their passions 
or from life situations and conflicts which are 
common to all, the world over. There is 
nothing alien in this; there is nothing that 
every human being may not at one time or 
another experience himself. To find one’s 
self in such good company in the literary 
world is quite inspiring and helpful for many 


people. 


Is Realism De pressing? 


Some of the more recent books a great 
many people certainly find depressing, books 
which are on the best seller list and which 
are read as preferred material by our veterans. 
These books—From Here to Eternity, The 
Caine Mutiny, The Naked and the Dead— 
and numerous others which have a lot of 
death and murder in them, and which deal a 
lot with sordid material and unpleasant char- 
acters, are very realistic. A great many of our 
Veterans have experienced such situations, 
have had these emotional experiences them- 
selves. To find them expressed in literature, 
to find that somebody is able to express these 
feelings in a book and that the feelings are 
not limited to just their personal experience 
but that others have had the same experi- 
ences, seems to be a mode of abreaction for 
the individual who reads that book. It is pos- 
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sible, for example, that a patient who has had 
some trouble with his commanding officer in 
the Army reads that commanding officers 
were considered very unpopular persons in a 
book, and that everybody hated them; that 
makes him feel better. In a way, he gets 
emotionally even with him. He feels that he 
is letting off some of the steam which he had 
to keep to himself all the time. Or, there are 
people who have a great inhibition of ex- 
pressing fears or resentments, for example 
against their parents, and who read books in 
which these things are openly discussed. 
They find themselves in good company and 
can abreact some of their feelings which they 
can not otherwise express. 

Thus, I do not feel there is any one book 
which is bad for everybody or which should 
be eliminated from the library. I also think 
that books which have popular mental 
hygiene educational value should be avail- 
able to psychiatric patients even though I do 
not think they cure anybody. If somebody 
wants to read about the neurotic personality 
of our time, or about the escape from free- 
dom, or other similar themes, the books 
should be available. Every patient gets out 
of these books just what he can get out of 
them, depending on his own limitations and 
capacities. 

I have been asked whether I would clas- 
sify books on religion in the same way as 
books on mental hygiene and psychiatry, that 
is, to make them available to patients as a 
rule. I would classify them as inspirational 
literature, and I would make them available. 
For patients who are responsive to inspira- 
tional literature, they have a great value. 
They give moral support. They increase the 
patient’s emotional security, and frequently 
reinforce his defenses with which he can 
tolerate suffering better. For patients who are 
not responsive to this kind of literature, I 
think they are just wasted. But they certainly 
should be available to everybody. 

Another question frequently asked is about 
the advisability of making medical books 
available to patients. When we speak about 
medical books in my field, of course, we usu- 
ally refer to psychiatric books, but the ones 
which are not exactly of the popular type. 
Of course, medical books would include 
those and other medical books. In general, 
I would discourage a patient by telling him 
that he will not understand what he is going 
to read, that this book is written in a lan- 
guage for which he does not have the train- 

(Continued on page 656) 
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OOKS ARE VALUABLE COMPANIONS to us 

wherever we happen to be—in libraries, 
by our firesides, or an desert islands! How- 
ever, there is no place in which they are such 
good companions as in “The Land of Coun- 
terpane.” 

Reading in bed—perhaps for just a few 
minutes before we go to sleep at night—is a 
delightful pastime which has been highly 
praised by many authors and readers; read- 
ing in bed—perhaps for many days, weeks, 
months or even years—while we are ill is not 
only a delightful pastime but a vital neces- 
sity which means more to us than at any 
other time. 

When sickness strikes and an enforced stay 
in bed is required, books play a tremendously 
important role. Then, as never before, we 
need physical relaxation and mental stimula- 
tion at the same time and we can find these 
needs in books better than in any other form 
of entertainment. 

What types of books are especially good 
choices for a journey through “The Land of 
Counterpane”? Of course, the reading inter- 
ests of sick people will vary widely according 
to their tastes, education, and present feel- 
ings, but there are certain types of books 
especially suited to the needs of the sick in 
general. 

Poetry is good for inspiration and beauty 
—such necessary ingredients for the literary 
diets of sick people; unfortunately, not nearly 
enough of us realize this but those who do 
read poetry avidly are helped by it. 

Essays and short stories are good for their 
brevity as well as their subject matter, as 
many sick people have only enough energy 
to read something short which can be quickly 
finished. 

Mysteries—with the obvious exception of 
horror stories which should be kept from 
mental patients — are ideal books for sick 
people. Without requiring any mental exer- 
tion, they give a great deal of mental stimu- 
lation. While reading them we become com- 
pletely engrossed in a fascinating puzzle and 
have our thoughts focused away from our- 
selves. 


* Chief Librarian, Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Lake City, Florida. — 
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Books in “The Land of Counterpane” 
By Suzanne McLaurin Connell * 


For those who like them, westerns answer 
this same need. 

Just as we need something humorous to 
make us laugh and forget our troubles, so do 
we need something serious to make us think 
about ourselves at the same time. Now we 
turn with interest to books of religion. The 
Bible is a book well used to going to “The 
Land of Counterpane.’” Many of us read it 
every night and how much more do we read 
it when we are ill! 

Picture books, of course, are fine for those 
days when we feel that almost anything 
would require too much effort—perhaps the 
first few days of an illness or soon after an 
operation. I am very familiar with the plea, 
“Have you got any books with pictures?” and 
I fully understand it. Although I prefer 
words to pictures, I’ve known times when | 
wanted only picture books and I see why they 
have such an appeal. They are so easy to read 
and require no mental exertion at all! 

Travel is, of course, an ideal subject. 
While tied to our beds we are still free to 
roam wherever we choose with travel books 
as our guides. 

Our old book friends, whatever they may 
be, are probably the best of all companions 
for convalescence. We naturally prefer them, 
just as we prefer our family and friends to 
strangers at such a time. For example, I know 
that I could go to a hospital with fewer 
qualms if I had Pickwick Papers clutched in 
my hand as a sort of talisman! Never do well 
loved book friends look so good to us as 
when we see them against the unfamiliar 
background of a hospital! 

Roger Mifflin, the bookseller in Christo- 
pher Morley’s The Haunted Bookshop de- 
serves the praise of librarians and readers 
alike for coining the word “‘librocubicularist’ 
to signify a person who is found of reading 
in bed. We all spend a great deal of our time 
in the land of counterpane—some by choice 
and some by necessity. We can enjoy our 
journeys much more if we are librocubicu- 
larists and know the joys of reading in bed. 
Stevenson, in his famous poem, calls it “the 
pleasant land of counterpane”’ ; how true this 
will be if we remember to take books with us 
as our guides and companions! 
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Some Problems of Telephone 
Reference Service’ 


By Elizabeth Bond t 


66QAR. WATSON—COME HERE, I WANT 

you.” These words, the first com- 
plete, intelligible phrase heard over the tele- 
phone—spoken by Alexander Graham Bell 
into a primitive instrument in his home in 
Boston—ushered in profound changes in 
every phase of our personal, business, and 
rofessional lives. 

According to an article, “Shoppers Grab 
for the Phone,’ in the December 29, 1951 
issue of Business Week, telephone sales in de- 
partment stores have increased phenomenally 
during the last few years. Store executives 
do not agree as to the desirability of this 
trend. Some regard sales by telephone as an 
expensive form of business. All goods so 
ordered must be delivered ; an extensive order 
board must be set up; “impulse buying” is 
done away with; the amount of merchandise 
returned or exchanged is increased. All these 
things add to costs. 

Others welcome it. An officer in one of 
our large Minneapolis stores told me recently 
that he did not consider it too costly, and that, 
in his experience, the per cent of returns and 
exchanges for goods bought by telephone is 
no greater than for sales made in the regular 
way. But he did say that the store does not 
encourage—in fact, resists—telephone sales 
involving what merchandisers call “high 
fashion,” and sales involving very expensive 
items, if the merchandise has not been previ- 
ously selected in person, with the telephone 
order simply a final step in the transaction. 

In libraries, as in aueenen stores and 
other types of business, telephone service has 
increased by leaps and bounds during the last 
few years. Ilka Chase once said: “America’s 
best buy for a nickel is a telephone call to 
the right man.” May I paraphrase and say 
that a lot of people seem to think America’s 
best buy for a nickel—or, in these inflationary 
times, a dime—is a telephone call to the right 
librarian ? 

A survey of reference service taken 
throughout the Minneapolis Public Library 

* Based on talk given before the Reference Librarians 


Section of A.C.R.L., at the American Library Association 
conference in New York, July 2, 1952. 


t Head, Reference Department, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
ic Library. 
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system during the month of March 1952 re- 
vealed that over 1/7 of the reference ques- 
tions asked during that month were asked 
over the telephone. In the general reference 
department alone—and we are departmental- 
ized by subject—this figure rose to 1/4. 

Telephone reference questions are here to 
stay. What, then, are the “high fashion” 
items connected with this type of service? 
For I think it will occur to any reference li- 
brarian that some of the answers we are asked 
to produce by way of Mr. Bell’s invention are 
in this category. I am going to try to indicate, 
briefly, some of the difficulties, some of the 
dangers, some of the impossibilities, of at- 
tempting to answer everything that is asked 
of library reference departments over the tele- 
phone. 


Telephone Reference Justified 


Perhaps this is the place to indicate that I 
think much of the reference work done over 
the telephone is more than justified—a con- 
venience to the enquirer, fully satisfactory to 
him and also to the librarian doing the work. 
What then are these problem areas? What 
are some of the points of friction? How can 
friction be avoided ? 

Many libraries already restrict telephone 
reference work in connection with school as- 
signments and contests, just as highway and 
police departments ban the use of certain 
streets and roads to certain types of traffic, 
such as busses and trucks, or regulate the 
speed of vehicles. Arguments for and against 
this type of telephone service are well known. 
We will not go into them here. 

But if you have a policy against answering 
such questions over the telephone, adopt as 
your motto: ‘Accentuate the Positive.” When 
you are asked for the sixteenth time in an 
hour what Rebecca’s (of Sunnybrook Farm) 
last name was, or when a youthful voice asks 
you to read the biography of John Greenleaf 
Whittier over the phone, say: “Oh, that’s the 
new teletest question, isn’t it?” or “Let's see 
—that’s for your school lesson, isn’t it?” The 
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questioner will be much more apt to admit it 
readily than if you say in a glum voice, ‘Is 
that for a contest?’ or “Is that for your 
school lesson?” Then tell him what you can 
do for him if he will come to the library or 
go to his nearest branch—don't just tell him 
that you can’t answer his question over the 
telephone and that he will “have” to come in. 
Remember that the contest worker will be 
voting, ‘oo, the next time that an amendment 
to increase the library's millage is placed be- 
fore the voters—and that today’s schoolboy 
becomes the citizen of tomorrow. 

There are four general types of questions 
into which most of the “high fashion” items 
fall and where some restriction may be con- 
sidered desirable. These are: 

Questions that take too long to answer over the 
telephone 

Questions that are too complex to be adequately 
answered by this means 

Questions the answers to which might involve 
the library in too serious a responsibility 

Questions for which the answer requires too 


much research, at least some of which the patron 
should do 


Let us take them briefly, one by one. 

First—questions that take too long to an- 
swer—here are two examples asked recently 
in our library: “What is the population of 
Minnesota by county?” and, ‘What is the 
voting record of Congressman John F. Ken- 
nedy of Massachusetts on all bills involving 
foreign affairs from 1947 to date?” To an- 
swer the fizst question would have involved 
87 figures, and the spelling of many difficult 
place names such as “Kandiyohi” and “‘Koo- 
chiching.”” The answer to this question, in- 
cluding verification by reading back, which 
is essential in any question involving statis- 
tics, would have easily held up the telephone 
for an hour or more. The answer to the 
second, involving many bills over a six-year 
period, would also take too long on the tele- 
phone. Another example of this type was a 
request to read Wordsworth’s poem, ‘‘Daffo- 
dils,"” over the phone. Usually, we read no 
more than eight lines of poetry over the tele- 
phone, unless the questioner can take them in 
shorthand. With this type of query, again, it 
is necessary to have the material read back as 
a double-check on correctness. 


But your policy must be flexible enough so 
that you can go beyond your general rule 
when it seems necessary. One day not long 
ago a request came from Northern Pump, a 
large plant working on defense contracts at 
some distance from the city. The secretary on 
the phone wanted the names of all senators 
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and representatives from six neighboring 
states. This involved reading and ‘checking 
back 69 names. This question was answered 
on the telephone, the secretary being able to 
take the names quickly, though normally the 
patron would have been asked to come in fog 
this much information. 


Com pl ex Questions 


Now what of the second category ques- 
tions that are too complex to permit an ade 
quate answer over the telephone? An e 
ample of this type came to our art depart- 
ment not long ago. A woman who had to 
make an Italian peasant costume for her 
daughter to wear in a school play called for 
a description that she could follow. Her 
terms need to be defined and there is a strong 
possibility that they will mean different thing 
to the questioner and the answerer. What js 
a turban? How long is a tunic? How higl 
does a fichu come? Again, take a positive 
approach — describe the excellent costume 
plates that may be easily followed if the 
patron comes to the library. Incidentally, thi 
is not an isolated telephone question. The 
question of how to make certain types of ¢ 
tumes comes over and over. 

Another obvious group of questions of this 
type are requests for tube and schematic in 
formation from radio and TV trouble shoot 
ers’ manuals. These are far too complex t 
give over the telephone. 

Questions involving lengthy and possibly 
incomparable statistics are better not an 
swered over the telephone. Frequently, the 
figures are given in a different form than that 
asked for; many patrons do not understand 
the significance of index figures, et: 

Now for type three—questions the library 
should not assume responsibility for answer 
ing: “Identification” questions fall into this 
category, with mushrooms heading the list 
Identification of anything from a verbal de 
scription — insects, snakes, leaves, pictures 
old silver, china—is difficult and hazardous 
though not so deadly. 

Parents should be urged to come to the 
library and use the excellent materials avail 
able in connection with the behavior prob 
lems of children. Authorities may differ a 
to why Johnnie wets the bed or Mary refuses 
to eat her spinach, and the poor librariar 
should not have to take the responsibility o! 
making the decision as to what course is {© 
be followed. And we referred a girl to 2 
lawyer when she called and asked how to be 
married by proxy. A lawyer was recom 
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mended, again, to the woman who called and 
asked us if the divorce she was planning to 
get in Reno would be recognized in Minne- 
sota. The answer depends on many compli- 
cated circumstances. 

And for category number four, where the 
librarian must do too much research—part of 
which the patron can be responsible for if he 
comes to the library—a good example fol- 
lows. The advertising manager of a local 
business called and asked us to give him— 
over the phone—the imperative form of the 
verb save in 13 languages, three of which had 
non-Latin alphabets, and most of them diff- 
cult—Polish, Russian, Czech, Lithuanian, 
and the like. This form of the verb is rarely 
given in the dictionary—and must be figured 
out by using grammars, etc. An error on the 
part of the library might result in serious 
dissatisfaction. (Incidentally, we do a good 
deal of language work. ) 

Another example—"'Give me a list (over 
the phone) of everything you have on re- 
medial reading.”’ This from a man who was 
going to tutor. Obviously—you can only in- 
dicate the extensiveness of the material, give 
him a few basic items, and offer to help when 
he comes in. 

Still another: a feminine voice—she iden- 
tified herself as a high school librarian— 
asked us if we would check—over the phone 
—publishers, prices, and dates on a list of 
books for her. “How many books are there?” 
we asked. Forty or fifty was the answer. Yes 
—it was a book order that she was preparing. 
No, we didn’t do it over the phone—but if 
she had been stuck for a few titles we would 
have. 

These examples could be multiplied many 
times. 

Abraham Lincoln walked twenty miles to 
borrow a book, but some of his fellow Amer- 
icans of today want to reach for the telephone 
and have you read it aloud to them. Again I 
emphasize—most of the telephone questions 
that come to libraries are thoroughly justified, 
and circumstances and special purposes make 
nearly any kind of a question justified at 
times. But I do think that those who have 
been in the field of reference service for a 
long time realize that we have been getting 
more and more telephone calls—which is all 
to the good, for have we not more people and 
more telephones ?—but more telephone calls 
for information difficult or impossible to an- 
swer satisfactorily through that medium. 

_ Again I emphasize that our telephone rela- 
tions will be better if we take the positive 
approach, emphasizing what we can do rather 
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than what we cannot; if we recognize that 
our whole contact with the patron must be 
by voice—and are sure that that voice is a 
pleasant one; if we take the trouble to warn 
against the possibility of error in transmitting 
certain kinds of information, and if we al- 
ways have difficult information—figures, quo- 
tations, etc.—read back to us for verification; 
if we recognize—and try to explain to the 
patron—that in questions involving decisions 
and judgments, our decisions and judgments 
may not be the ones that he would make if 
he were using the materials himself, and that 
sometimes we cannot take the time or the 
responsibility to make them for him. 

There are a few quite obvious helps that 
make for better telephone reference service. 

First, if you have a policy about answering 
—or not answering—certain types of ques- 
tions, see that the entire staff knows what it is 
and follows it. But try to have enough flexi- 
bility to meet real emergencies effectively— 
and try to see that the staff is trained to recog- 
nize these emergencies. Secondly, encourage 
a more friendly approach by voice by giving 
the members of your staff a chance to hear 
their own voices as others hear them. I under- 
stand that few telephone companies still give 
Voice Mirror tests—but the same thing can 
be accomplished by the use of a tape or wire 
recorder. If your library does not own one, 
perhaps you will be able to borrow or rent 
one. We recently ran a test of this type at 
one of our staff meetings for general assist- 
ants. A member of the staff came to her 
supervisor afterwards and said, “Do I sound 
gruff over the telephone?’ She immediately 
recognized a flaw in her approach, and is 
making progress in overcoming it. 


Helpful Gadgets 


Two inexpensive and easy-to-come-by 
gadgets which tend to promote better tele- 
phone reference service are the Restaphone, 
which may be attached to any French phone 
and may be bought for $1.50 at any office 
supply house, and the Retractocord, installed 
by the Telephone Company for $2.50. The 
Restaphone permits you to hook the phone 
over your shoulder, leaving both hands free 
for holding books, turning pages, etc. The 
Retractocord collapses or telescopes the cord 
into small space—and stretches out when you 
want it to, does not twist, or get in the way 
of things on the desk. 

To return to the analogy of big business, 
some stores have, in the effort to avoid the 
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impersonal aspects of telephone service, cre- 
ated order board personalities. Even though 
a score of girls may actually be on the order 
board, all answer to a well advertised name. 
Examples of this in other fields are Betty 
Crocker and Anne Pillsbury, of world-wide 
fame. (By the way, we do a good deal of 
telephone reference work for both.) Is this 
an idea that libraries should copy? Should 
we develop a Lucy Library—or an Irene In- 
formation ? 

Other problems that come up in connec- 
tion with telephone reference service are con- 
cerned more specifically with patrons. What 
to do about the patron who goes on and on, 
one question leading to another—mainly for 
the purpose of conversation? 

What about the one who calls ten minutes 
before he is to leave the house on his way to 
make a speech—posing a complex question 
which he wants answered immediately? 

What to do about the patron who leaves 
his telephone number—then leaves the house 
or office or keeps the line so busy that we can- 
not get back to him? How many times should 
we call back—5—10—15? 

What of the patron who asks for informa- 
tion—then, when you are about to read it to 
her, says, “Just a minute till I get a pencil 
and paper,” which she evidently keeps in the 
attic or the basement, judging from the 
length of time it takes her? 

What of the patron for whom you work 
half a day or more on a difficult question— 
and do a pretty good job collecting material 
but he never comes in to look at it? 

These are just a few of the irritations and 
frustrations of this type of service, and they 
always will be with us. 

But, lest you think that all our telephone 
reference questions are problems, or that we 
resist anything that is at all unusual, let me 
tell you about three fairly recent questions 
that we really had fun with. 

“Yes, we'll be glad to put aside some books 
for games for eight-year-olds to play at a 
birthday party. Are you coming in tomor- 
row?” 

“No, heavens, I want you to read them to 
me now. The kids are here—and they're tired 
of dropping clothespins into a milk bottle!” 

To meet this emergency, we selected two 
or three simple games to give her over the 

hone. But we always hope that our patrons 
will be a little more forehanded. 

Just the other day we had another good 
one. One of our local artists called our news- 
paper room in a great flurry. A friend who 
had just been in the library had called to say 
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that the type that she had been looking for 
as a model was then sitting in the newspaper 
room. Would we just see that he didn't go 
away until she got there? Unfortunately, he 
had already left, but the assistant thought he 
had gone up to the magazine room. The cal] 
was transferred there. The same thing hap. 
pened. Finally he was traced to the reference 
department. There sat our hero—an old map 
with a strong face and a shaggy beard, and 
shabby, patched clothes. We hung on to him 
until Mrs. Paintbrush got there—about fif. 
teen minutes—and everybody was happy 

Sometimes questions can be a bit embar. 
rassing. We have one lone male in our de. 
partment. Every now and then he looks help. 
less, pushes the phone at one of the feminine 
contingent, and says, ‘She wants to talk toa 
lady.” 

And it was a perfect lady who called us 
early in 1949. “Will you please explain an 
expression to me,” she said. ‘‘It was in the 
morning paper. The President used it, and | 
don’t know what it means—S.O.B. Can you 
help me?” 

Well, we could and tried. But what we 
hadn’t reckoned with was the fact that the 
enquirer was deaf. ‘Speak a little louder, 
said she. “I’m ninety-three years old and | 
don’t hear very well.” 

“S as in Sam, O as in Olive, N as in 
Naples,” the assistant bawled into the tele 
phone. “'B as in bitter; I as in ice cream”— 
to no avail. We were finally able to get her 
name and address and mail her the explana- 
tion, but not before the desk was surrounded 
by a crowd of delighted auditors. We were 
quite delighted, too. And so were Cedric 
Adams readers, for of course the incident 
landed in his newspaper column without any 
help from us. 

Mr. Wyer, I think it was, once said that it 
was harder to get a reference question away 
from a reference librarian than a fish head 
from a kitty. A good juicy reference ques- 
tion is a lot of fun to tackle, but I think we 
should all realize that perhaps we should not 
hang on quite so hard—at least via the tele- 
phone—to some kinds of questions. 

Perhaps we should take as our motto, not 
“Give the lady what she wants,” but, since 
we are a nonprofit organization supported by 
all engi. “How much of what the 
lady wants (ovePthe phone at least) can we 
give in the interests of good service—not 
only to her but to all our other patrons?” 

Mr. Bell, You certainly started something 
But what would we do without you? 
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Administrative Assistance in the 


Cataloging Process 
By L. H. Kirkpatrick * 


AYBE CONVENTIONAL ORATORICAL 

PHRASES are catching ; maybe the author 
is wiser. Anyhow, I want to begin this little 
essay on a note of humility: I know I am 
playing with dynamite when I write about 
cataloging. 

About ten years ago, I wrote a little article * 
in which I tried to point out that cataloging 
is a means to an end, a process which must 
accept compromises, and one in which there 
is often no single perfect answer. I'll admit 
I did plead a little for more up-to-date and 
likely to be used headings than waste lands 
for dust bowls, and I wept a little about the 
tendency to make corporate entries mon- 
strously long. To be completely honest, I 
guess I razzberried collation which goes be- 
yond the paging in Arabic numerals, said one 
professional ought not revise the work of an- 
other, and that too many catalogers insisted 
upon doing clerical work. 

The first result of the appearance of the 
article was gratifying. The head catalogers of 
two great scholarly libraries wrote me letters 
which agreed that there were some follies or 
questionable practices in cataloging. Natur- 
ally, I beamed. Then came two awful blows. 

First, two young ladies wrote an article 
calling me an S.O.B., and this before Drew 
Pearson invented Servant of Brotherhood to 
stand for those initials.2 Then, a teacher of 
cataloging listed me as one “‘that . . . attacked 
catalogers, catalogs, and cataloging.””* I 
thought I was attacking dubious practices and 
attitudes, but was beginning to doubt myself 
the nobility of my own purposes. 

Besides, I had a guilty conscience! I had 
inherited 50,000 unfiled, unrevised cards at 
the University of Utah, and had insisted on 
filing them as they were. On top of that, 
revising of the work of one professional by 
another was stopped then and there. 


* Cibrarian, University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 

A Philosophical Analysis of Cataloging.” Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin, 17:443-47, February 1943. 

ci taloges Bites Dog’’ by Marion C. Conroy and M. 
prog y. Wilson Library Bulletin, Vol. 17:822-825, 
ul . 


*“Opportunity of the Cataloger’’ by Maurice Tauber. 
Wilson Library Bulletin, 23:626-628. April 1949, 
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Developments in the field have been a little 
encouraging. The new Rules for Descriptive 
Cataloging of the Library of Congress have 
simplified even collation somewhat. What 
would have been: 

; vii p., 11., 240 p. inc. tables 
is now: 
vii, 240 p. tables. 

In corporate entries, the Library of Con- 
gress is capitalizing important words in the 
names of agencies, thus: 

U. S. Office of Education 
not: 

U. S. Office of education. 

The new A.L.A. Cataloging Rules for Au- 
thor and Title Entries (q.v., page 239) has 
gone along with this new L.C. capitalization! 
(This has not invaded titles yet. We may 
none of us live to see the day.) 

Such developments lead me to believe we 
will see the day for at least added entries for 
such items as the Hoover Commission Re- 
ports ,sic, and to feel it safe for me to com- 
ment again on cataloging problems with par- 
ticular reference to the role of administrative 
processes therein. 

Most readers know of the problem of ar- 
rears, have heard of Osborn’s paper on the 
crisis in cataloging, and Rider’s worries about 
the flood of print.‘ 

They realize that in some libraries catalog- 
ers are still having to do such clerical tasks 
as typing, preliminary filing, ordering L.C. 
cards or Wilson cards, doing new editions 
and duplicate copies. In others they re-check 
or re-do expert work done elsewhere, such 
as L.C. cards. 

Part of the difficulty, of course, lies in the 
isolation of the cataloging department from 
the public it serves and from the library ad- 
ministration itself. We need Marion Mil- 
czewski to do a cloak and dagger article on 
getting information for the catalogers.* 

Granted, however, the ignorance of ad- 
ministrators and their failure to share the 





* “Crisis in Cataloging’’ by Andrew Osborn. Library 
Quarterly 11:393-411. October 1941. 

Rider, Fremont. Scholar and Future of Research Li- 
brary. New York: Hadham Press, 1944, 236p. 

5 “Cloak and Dagger in University Library Administra- 
tion’’ by Marion Milczewski. College and Research Librar- 
jes 13:117-121, April 1952, 
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little information they may possess, there are 
ways in which they can help catalogers. 

First of all, they can provide tools. This 
includes special bibliographies, dictionaries, 
manuals, and the like, even though consid- 
erable duplication results. It also includes 
printed cards, purchased if possible, or bor- 
rowed if need be. Where information can 
be secured in no other way, secretarial help 
and postage should be made available for 
letters to authorities in the field. 

Where considerable use of a tool makes 
no other device feasible, one should be pre- 
pared to send a cataloger from places like 
Utah to New York City in order to check 
the fine points involved in cataloging such 
arrays of special items as the Leichtentritt and 
Alberti music collections. (Incidentally, we 
are sufficiently pleased that we are publishing 
one bulletin form catalog which may interest 
a few readers. ) 


Provide Machinery 


The second thing a head librarian can do 
is provide machinery. This includes modern 
methods of card duplication, such as multi- 
lithing. This eliminates proofreading of 
typed cards by the scores, pet uniform 
copy. Machinery means electric erasers, type 
tables, and electric typewriters. Cards pro- 
duced in this fashion are worth the battle for 
the equipment. The author will be glad to 
supply samples to any interested. 

Furniture is just as important in the cata- 
log room as in the main office. Comfortable 
chairs, bookcases, book trucks, and desks 
which please the workers are good invest- 
ments. Adequate lighting reduces eyestrain 
and headaches, while increasing efficiency. 

As the aumber of catalogers increases, one 
needs to worry about ventilation and sound 
proofing. You can’t crowd ten people into 
one room if that room is stuffy and noisy. At 
least, you can’t if you expect happy, busy 
workers. 

Every cataloger can add to the list: awn- 
ings, drinking fountains, pen sets, and pen- 
cils; yes, and somewhere in the building a 
refrigerator. Most librarians are decades be- 
hind business firms in providing such items 
for their staffs. 

Last of all, the catalogers should be given 
Opportunities to participate in policy. When 
new staff members are hired, even for other 
departments, catalogers’ opinions should be 
solicited. If they help provide the materials 
for different services, they can do so more 
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intelligently if they have discussed the begin. 
nings of such items. 

When a library inauguarates a microfilm 
of microprint program, or takes on the United 
Nations Documents, those who will be Proc- 
essing the materials should have at least the 
courtesy of advance warning. 

In matters of policy, the librarian may de. 
cide that certain little-used items are going 
into storage rather than into the regular col- 
lection. If he’s smart, he'll tell and sell the 
catalogers the way he'd like it done rather 
than issue orders in the matter. (I'll have to 
admit this sounds as if one old dog learned 
a new trick. ) 

To help catalogers become a part of the 
community served, librarians should encour. 
age them to help occasionally at the service 
desks, and to participate in book selection 
Catalogers should be encouraged to talk over 
prospective and actual acquisitions with the 
faculty in the various fields. Furthermore 
those who work with books should be encour. 
aged to serve on faculty committees, and 
deans should be reminded to use them there 

If library staff members are to be respected 
and treated as equals by teachers, they must 
be encouraged to keep growing intellectually 
This means released time for classes, lectures 
and exhibits. It means regular paid leaves for 
formal study. It means expense-paid attend 
ance at professional meetings, with grants of 
postage and secretarial help if members serve 
on committees. 





Incentives for Growth 


Last of all, it means incentives for growth 
Rank and salary should be related to train- 
ing, development, and achievement. There is 
no reason a cataloger should not be worth the 
rank and salary of an assistant or associate 
professor. But if she’s worth it, the head 
librarian should be in there fighting to see 
she gets it. 


ber they are members of an intellectual com- 
munity. —— an open mind, and keep on 
growing professionally. 

Who knows, the day may come when we 
use: 

Contents: title; title; 
instead of: 
Contents.—Title. 

In the meantime, I would love to heat 
from those who can spare time to write me 
I'm willing to learn, too, if only that I ama 
new kind of a son of a bee. 
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Inventory Solitaire 





By Beatrice H. Oxley * 


NY GAME OF SOLITAIRE, where one self 
strives to surpass another self, is fasci- 
nating, has its interesting nuances and its in- 
triguing implications. The player invariably 
emerges victorious, if he avoids the schizo- 
phrenia which results from passionate inner 
conflict. 

Inventory solitaire offered all the advan- 
tages of such a game, and added several re- 
wards of its own. 

Having been employed in this high school 
library for almost two years, I felt I had mas- 
tered the methods by which it proceeds day 
by day. Fortunately libraries have many 
characteristics in common: the National Geo- 
graphic has everywhere that slick look, that 
faintly medicinal fragrance; the leaves of 
Life have always the same sound as they are 
riffed by boys too indolent to read between 
the pictures; the daily newspapers, unless 
they are tightly bound, degenerate into the 
same litter of literature, with no two pages 
numbered consecutively ; the patron who has 
asked for a certain kind of book for which 
you have searched for a full half hour, often 
ends by laying it indifferently down ; the jani- 
tors—school janitors belong to a peculiar race 
of men, bless them—invariably save from the 
jaws of the furnace the books you try to throw 
away, for they have a more than proper re- 
gard for the printed page. 

But this particular library has certain points 
in its favor not common to all libraries, be- 
cause it is a branch of the distinguished Cuya- 
hoga County system. A student at Western 
Reserve School of Library Science stated last 
summer that she chose to take work in Cleve- 
land specifically to discover whether Cleve- 
land libraries are as splendid as they are 
reputed to be. 

They are. Our collection of three thousand 
volumes is supplemented from the county li- 
brary. The staff at the county library are 
meticulous in supplying our needs, the cen- 
tralized reviewing, buying, cataloging, and 
mending are skillfully managed, and the 
weekly truck deliveries offer pleasant occa- 
sions which have a flavor of the visits of 
Santa Claus. 

The circumstances of employment here 
have been so agreeable, it is easy to fall into 


* High School Librarian, Fairview Park, Ohio. 
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the mood of wishing to render extra hours 
of service, and the idea of the inventory soli- 
taire came to me in one of those intervals of 
halcyon calm which, fortunately, visit all li- 
braries now and then. No shelf of books, 
set ajar by the shifting of a key book, as an 
avalanche is shaken loose by the removal of 
a keystone, had fallen that day upon my 
head ; it was not the strenuous little season of 
the school year at the close of a six-weeks 
period when book reports are due, and be- 
lated students enter the rat race around the 
shelves to find the book which is the smallest, 
no matter what its contents; nor was it the 
time that inevitably follows the judgment 
day when report cards go out, when the books 
pour down upon the desk as if from a mill 
sluice, and the librarian fears she will one 
day be found flattened under a pile of books 
like a pressed rosebud; nor was it that junc- 
ture when every author in Christendom seems 
to have added to the spate of career, adven- 
ture, and sport stories, and the librarian won- 
ders how soon her brain will be addled and 
softened, if she reads nothing but teen-age 
materials. 

In short, none of many possible difficulties 
presented themselves on the day when I re- 
solved upon the inventory solitaire. The li- 
brary system was going snicker-snack, books 
moved smoothly into their proper places; in- 
formation blossomed of itself like some mag- 
ic air-plant from the reference shelves ; cards 
fell into gracious sequence, and magazines 
were found to be chronologically and alpha- 
betically accurate for two whole hours to- 
gether. 

Any librarian knows that such a season of 
perfection is bound to be only a lull, like the 
deceptive sweetness of Indian summer, be- 
hind which winter waits to pounce; yet it is 
in such interludes that large schemes are born, 
and only later does the surety come that tasks 
in hours of insight willed may be through 
hours of gloom fulfilled. 

Not that the inventory solitaire brought 
any hours of actual gloom; every hour of it 
brought its satisfaction, and the over-all re- 
wards have been very worthy. 

Few systems which men devise are perfect, 
and the Cleveland system, for all its fame, 
has its problem, in that the earlier catalogers 
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diverged markedly from the Dewey decimal 
system, for their own convenience ; the Cleve- 
land Public Library apparently grew up in 
some such vagrant fashion as did Boston 
along its cow = It seemed to me that if 
I held in my hands every one of our travel 
books, such a groove of realization might be 
carved in my brain that I should always reach 
for travel books in the 400’s rather than in 
the 900’s. You have doubtless found your- 
self in strange localities, where it seemed 
that the sun rose in the north, in spite of 
your efforts to convince yourself otherwise; 
so it is with these unique classifications of 
certain books in the Cleveland district. You 
see it and you know it, but you do not be- 
lieve it. To make myself believe it was one 
of the purposes of the inventory solitaire. 

In years when their staff was not so small 
in proportion to their circulation, the county 
library sent out teams of skilled personnel to 
take inventory, while the local librarian 
might wear spectator sport clothes. Nowa- 
days certain of the public libraries close com- 
pletely for a time and, by employing the en- 
tire staff, hurry the inventory through. But 
a school library must be ready for operation 
five full days of every week. 

If I were to take the inventory alone, it 
might be done during the work day in the 
few interstices between regular activities; or 
the time after school might be utilized, but 
there is a magic about the hour when 
“school’s out!” and chalk dust is suffocating 
after four o'clock. Again, librarians may use 
the Easter vacation for the inventory, but that 
may cause self-pity and a feeling of martyr- 
dom when the trains whistle down the val- 
ley. A school person needs to travel straight 
away from the schoolhouse in vacation time. 

Saturday morning was left, a time given 
over usually to late sleeping and delicious 
dawdling; but it proved the right time for 
the inventory solitaire. The schoolhouse had 
a special atmosphere on Saturday mornings. 
The office forces were busy in their places, 
the janitors were scrubbing and polishing— 
there was just enough activity to prevent 
stark loneliness; but in the library there was 
a blessed solitude, a sense of security from 
interruption, with the thundering herd stam- 
peded far beyond, not to return until Mon- 
day morning; an opportunity to become bet- 
ter acquainted with our stock in trade. 

If one plays the game of inventory soli- 
taire, labor is involved ; so much labor that if 
the booklayers’ unions discovered it, they 
might forbid the operation ; for the inventory 
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has its resemblance to bricklaying in the lift. 
ing of loads that need a hod for Carrying 
when the books are removed and replaced, 
Indeed, after bringing books down from the 
shelves, after dusting and inspecting, after 
checking numbers until the numbers seem to 
become imps playing leapfrog, and after set. 
ting each volume in its proper niche again, 
it comes almost to seem that the main dif. 
ference between being a bricklayer and a |j. 
brarian may lie in the difference in salaries 
a difference easily discernible even to eyes 
weary with following a shelf-list. 

An inventory solitaire would be impossible 
in a collection much larger than ours, but the 
very effort involved aided in the process of 
familiarization with the books which was de. 
sired. For one who likes the look, the feel, 
the smell of books whether they be Crisp or 
ancient, the very handling of them has mean. 
ing. One rejoices to be able to handle them, 
as one loves to touch one’s children, rather 
than to give them over altogether to any 
nurse. A librarian needs to be able to find 
her books in the dark, as we used to dis. 
tinguish apples in the celler bin, before elec. 
tricity came to the farmhouse, selecting to 
our taste russet and pippin, sheepsnose and 
Tolman sweet, and leaving the false Ben 
Davis to deceive others with bright coloring. 

In the matter of cognition, the inventory 
proved valuable to a degree next only to that 
ideal method whereby a librarian might be- 
gin a library with one book she had read, and 
add to the collection only as she finished each 
volume—approximating the method of the 
boy who lifted his calf every day. 

The inventory solitaire offered stimulating 
mental exercise as well as invigorating phy- 
sical contact, for the inventory solitaire 
brought on that delightful desire to browse 
experienced at house-cleaning or moving 
time, when desk drawers are emptied, and an 
old letter or photograph lures the memory, 
until hours escape unheeded. 

During the inventory, the eye hails old 
loves in old books, and time passes while the 
hand fondly turns the pages. Or one is in- 
trigued by books which one has long wanted 
to read, and a volume is opened here and 
there for sampling. Surprising the gems of 
information which can be so garnered—from 
Emily herself I learned: 

A butler never never wears a footman’s uniform; 
—and the number of buttons on the tails of a foot- 
man’s coat is determined by the employer's personal 
idea of smartness. 

(Continued on page 659) 
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Page Training 


By Kathryn Sexton * 


AGES CAN AND DO contribute much to a 
P well run library, if they are properly 
chosen and trained. 

How much thought have we librarians 
given to their training? Training is often not 
done according to a plan but is haphazard 
and cursory depending on how much time the 
librarian has, whether or not One person is 
made responsible for training, and the re- 
sponsiveness Of the page himself. If our 
pages learn to shelve fairly quickly and, we 
hope, accurately, that is all we ask—and some 
say we can consider ourselves fortunate if 
they do that much. 

Actually, we require much more than shelv- 
ing from our pages, especially in a small or 
branch library. It is a regrettable, if unad- 
mitted, fact that pages often have to cover 
supper hours and pinch hit for a busy librar- 
ian in giving directions to the public. Many 
patrons do not distinguish between a page 
and a professional librarian (witness how 
many patrons approach a page rather than 
the librarian for information). If the librar- 
ian is to be free to attend to professional 
duties, pages must also carry a large share of 
the clerical work. 

And they can do it, if they are properly 
trained. But this necessitates instilling in 
them efficiency and accuracy. These two qual- 
ities, as well as those which enable them to 
meet the public, .are extremely important. 
Pages, usually of high school age, are not 
mature, but the teenagers who apply for page 
work are, generally speaking, above average 
mentally. In the author's experience, they 
have been of pleasing personality also. Given 
that material to work with, the librarian can 
train them to do those things well which they 
will so often do poorly without training. 

The librarian’s first purpose in training 
pages is, of course, that they may do the 
usual work routines well. There is also the 
responsibility that anyone who works with 
young people has to help develop attitudes 
and work habits which will contribute to the 
young person's adjustment when he is on his 
own, whether a librarian or in another field. 


* Temporarily Field Consultant, ALA Survey of Adult 
Education Activities in Public Libraries of the United 
s. Is 
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We suggest not a formalized program, de- 
sirable in large libraries, but merely some 
procedures which have been used in a branch 
library with one professional librarian, one 
part-time nonprofessional assistant, and three 
pages who worked a total of 40 hours or less 
a week. The branch circulated between 4,000 
and 6,000 volumes a month, necessitating 
responsible and dependable pages who could 
do clerical work with little close checking. 
Shelving books was a minor part of their 
work. We found that the time it took to train 
them saved time in the long run because of 
the increased efficiency which resulted. 

When selecting our pages we used the 
waiting list of previous applicants for work. 
(Such lists need to be kept up to date as 
applicants graduate, move away, or take other 
jobs.) We always checked their references 
and their school records. When they heard 
that we did this, their response was usually 
one of surprise, but it was an important factor 
in choosing a page and good for them to 
learn the techniques of applying for a job. 

It was in the interview that the ground- 
work was laid for future training. An inter- 
view with a page applicant should be con- 
sidered as seriously as with an applicant for 
any other position. No effort was made to 
minimize the work. On the contrary, we 
stressed the library's high standards and out- 
lined the work involved. 

In our branch we drew up a check list of 
jobs which the page would be expected to do 
and as she was taught them, the items were 
checked off. Naturally, we did not try to 
teach her everything at once. Shelving was 
first, circulation routines and registration 
next, then filing and special jobs. After a 
suitable interval, we reviewed the work with 
the page to see if she knew the mechanics of 
what she was doing as well as how her work 
fitted into the total library picture. 

At first glance this may seem to be an 
unnecessary step, but one cannot always de- 
tect which page is making what error, or if 
they are! We had each new page check the 
review column with her initials. It served 
then as a perfect response to the complaint, 
“But you never told me that.” Our check list 


was: 
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Instruction 

given Reviewed 
I ek isis aac bine - 
Checking out books ....... 
Checking in returned books 
Overdue books and fines ... 
Registration procedure .. . 
Taking of renewals . 
Counting circulation .. 
Filing Keysort cards . 
Taking reserves ....... ; 
Sending postal reserves .... 
Checking shelves for overdue 

NE eee 
Writing magazine overdues 
Sorting and tying delivery .. 
Withdrawing registrations 
Writing overdue book notices 
Counting petty cash ....... 


Some of these procedures will apply to 
many libraries but the list can be modified 
to fit any situation. There are other possibili- 
ties, such as the making of displays or mark- 
ing books for special collections. 

In checking the actual first work of a page, 
we followed the usual procedures. Havin 
the page lay books down on a shelf for easy 
identification, taking an actual registration 
under supervision, checking their filing, etc. 
The first few times they performed any task 
their work was checked very closely. As any 
librarian knows, periodic spot checking after 
that was also necessary. We found that al- 
though a more experienced page could be 
helpful in training a new one, it was up to 
the librarian to initiate and follow through 
on the greater part of the training. 

Shelving was the first procedure taught. 
One method used to acquaint the page was 
to go over the general room arrangement and 
then to explain the Dewey system. The page 
was — to learn the general classes and 
some breakdown of the more important 
minor classifications. She was tested on this. 
(We tested because one page who had pro- 
fessed a knowledge of Dewey in the first 
interview was still shelving nonfiction by au- 
thor on the fiction shelves two weeks later.) 
Pages were also taught techniques of hand- 
ling books—to take the book truck to the 
shelves, to arrange the books in the order in 
which they were to be shelved, and to hold 
several in their arm at once. (Who has not 
grown impatient watching a page slowly lift 
one book at a time?) 

“T couldn’t have missed that—it must have 
been the public.” How many times have li- 
brarians heard that answer when they were 
trying to correct sloppy shelf reading? We 
partially rectified that by noting errors and 
checking them quickly after that shelf had 
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been read. The girls knew they were to be 
checked and it became a matter of pride to 
have perfect shelves. The same section of 
shelving was not assigned to the same page 
each week, which would have been the easiest 
way to arrange shelf reading. They rotated 
their reading to eliminate repeated errors 
Then, too, pages tend to think certain sec. 
tions are more difficult than others and we 
agreed with them. It is a help to know the 
time allowance necessary for good work. 

We might bring out here after our repeated 
use of the words “check” and “‘correct’’ that 
we also tried to use a word of approval as 
often as it was deserved, and sometimes per- 
haps when it wasn’t but when it would serve 
as an incentive. When there were two or 
more pages scheduled for the same time, we 
found it expedient to make a list of the things 
they should work on during the evening in 
order of their importance. This eliminated 
the librarian’s having to stop and tell them 
what to do next, not to mention the elimina- 
tion of a good deal of standing around! 

Saturdays were always big days at our 
branch with pages on duty in full force. By 
Saturday evening shelves were read, the room 
picked up, and with luck all the odd jobs for 
that week finished. A separate chart was used 
for Saturday’s work. Jobs were listed with 
the initials of the pages who were to do them 

We kept each week's chart as a basis for 
varying the page's assignment. In that way 
we avoided such remarks as “I have to file 
Keysort cards every week.” As the page com- 
pleted his task, he checked his initials. This, 
we found, furthered a sense of accomplish- 
ment on the part of the page, although it 
was originally intended as an easy check for 
the librarian to see what remained undone 
The chart was run off on a ditto machine at 
little expense. 


Questions for the Librarian 


We stressed from the first interview that 
patrons were to be referred to the librarian 
for book information. We tried to make clear 
why this was necessary, although in case the 
occasion should demand it, pages were also 
told how best to handle patrons’ requests 
However, they did thé larger share of regis- 
tering patrons and chécking out books so we 
tried to instill in them the ideals of pleasant 
service. Also, and this we feel is very impor- 
tant, we saw to it that they had a thorough 
knowledge of library tules and were brought 
up to date on any chahges. We also notified 

(Continued on page 656) 
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On the Importance 
By Miriam 


HEY’RE ALL AS NEAR as the nearest public 

library . . . hydroponics, supersonics, 
Pasternak, and Poe; La Boheme, Les Mis- 
erables; and the riddle of MacArthur. Ac- 
cused of preserving materials for posterity to 
a point of diminishing return, librarians have 
overlooked preserving one thing—the cata- 
logs of our American colleges and universi- 
ties. Taken en masse, the prosaic pages of 
today’s college catalogs, which are free for 
the asking, are as revealing a commentary on 
academic America as any Aflantic Monthly 
analysis of our educational system. 

The educational gamut is run from the big, 
fat catalogs of the state universities, sym- 
bolically bursting the seams of their mailing 
envelopes, to the embossed sleekness of the 
private school anouncements. The historian 
of, say, 2500 A.D. could draw his own conclu- 
sions, for here is source material enough for 
a whole crop of future Ph.D. dissertations. 


If a picture is worth a thousand words, 
such a hypothetical historian would probably 
draw his first conclusions from the many 
handsome glossy prints gracing even the low- 
liest correspondence school catalog. He would 
see that girls were beautiful, men were hand- 
some, 1953 campuses idyllic. He would see 
that faculty-student relationships were close, 
for almost every catalog includes at least one 
cozy photograph of The Professor with his 
students, sometimes in smiling relaxation but 
more often in animated discussion of what 
clearly are vital issues. 

Such a scholar might observe that student 
extracurricular activities were well standard- 
ized circa 1953. Main diversions, in order of 
photographic popularity, were formal danc- 
ing, football playing, and carolling, the latter 
preferably while standing in ankle-deep 
snow. It seems obvious, however, judging 
from college catalogs, that students spent 
most of their time studying rather than extra- 
curricularing, with many catalogs featuring 
photographs of a young man or lady finding 
things of great fascination at the bottom of 
long test tubes, or listening while young men 
in tweeds and heavy-rimmed glasses ex- 
plained complicated mathematical formulas 
via the blackbard. 
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of College Catalogs 


Y/lvisaker * 


A hypothetical historian would deduce that 
a great many honors and scholarships were 
necessary to reward the varieties of genius 
extant in 1953. Those college-bound were 
wise to scrutinize catalogs to discover which 
university had a reward appropriate to his or 
her particular brand of talent. For the pros- 
pective great journalist it was politic to select 
a school that boasted an honorary writers’ fra- 
ternity ; likewise the young engineer, account- 
ant, lawyer, or farmer. At the pinnacle, of 
course, was Phi Beta Kappa, but one could 
settle for Scabbard and Blade, Mortar Board, 
Iron Cross, Order of the Coif, the Klod and 
Kernel Club, or countless other professional 
Organizations, with election depending in 
various cases on field of endeavor, character, 
grade point, service to the university, or pro- 
gressive improvement during the college 
career 

Considerations 


Catalogs offer other indications of what 
1953 students considered before choosing 
their alma-mater-to-be. Libraries were con- 
sidered important enough to be mentioned 
in a separate paragraph in almost every col- 
lege catalog, with the number of volumes in 
the library seeming to have a slight edge in 
importance over the number of floors in the 
building. Sometimes the prospective student 
was given advance warning on library rules: 

Therefore if a book is to be transferred from one 
authorized borrower to another a cancellation of the 
original charge at the desk from which the material 
was borrowed and a recharging to the new borrower 
is essential. 

Also vital in college selection was the num- 
ber of persons on the faculty roster, plus how 
many degrees they had and where the L.L.D., 
Ph.D., M.D., M.A., M.S., D.D.S., B.L.S.. or 
lowly A.B. was obtained. 

Location of the college was important, al- 
though a controversy seemed to exist as to 
the relative value of a campus convenient to 
the metropolis and its cosmopolitan activities 
or one far from the distractions of the city, 
with an “atmosphere of culture and quiet.” 
Lucky indeed was the school that had a 
campus in an “‘idyllicaly quiet’ suburb near 

(Continued on page 656) 
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OU HAVE A SIZABLE LIBRARY. Out of all 

its rows and rows of books you have to 

select a portion of them to become a general 

reading collection (basic book section, brows- 

ing room, or what have you)—and it must 

be done quickly, in your “spare’’ time. Where 
do you begin? 

Having found myself in precisely that situ- 
ation, I thought it might be useful to jot 
down the factors that forced themselves upon 
my attention as the selecting proceeded. And 
though my problem was that of selecting 
about 60,000 volumes from a university li- 
brary’s stacks to form a general collection 
chiefly for the use of upper-class and graduate 
students, it would be much the same in any 
library, school or public, large or small. 

Assuming that pressure for haste is so great 
that you have little time to work from printed 
bibliographies, but must simply walk through 
the stacks glancing at title after title, certain 
questions pop into your mind. Those that 
came to mine were: 

1. Is the book intrinsically valuable? While 
offhand this seems to require staggering omnisci- 
ence, any fairly intelligent person who has had ex- 
perience handling and reading books and who reads 
good book reviews builds up a larger background 
of literary judgment than he realizes. Someone's 


judgment must be accepted in this matter of selec- 
tion and rejection. It might as well be yours. 

2. Is this a “standard” author? Part of the pur- 
pose of my own selecting was to provide for stu- 
dents an opportunity to come into contact with 
those books and authors which they ought to see 
before reaching the point of graduation from col- 
lege. Again, an ordinary literary background will 
provide an astonishing number of answers. 

3. Is this book of general enough interest? 
Avoid overspecialization of subject material. 

4. Is it related to the curriculum? A public li- 
brarian would ask, ‘Is it related to the industries, 
organized projects, hobbies, and other interests of 
the community ?” 

5. Will it be popular? A book may fit all sorts 
of criteria for selection and still be too dull to ap- 
peal to a casual reader. You will notice that these 
questions do not all pertain to the same book. That 
is, one question will call attention to one group of 
books, another to another, and no one book is ex- 
pected to be everything. 

6. Is the selecting balanced as to subject? Stay 


off your own hobbies, unless you know others are 
interested in them, too. 





* Formerly Head of the Bibliographic and Reference 
Services, State University of Iowa Libraries, Iowa City. 
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Twenty Tips for Book Selection 
By Pauline Cook Hall * 


7. Is the selecting balanced as to opinion? 0; 
are you tending to favor one political party or te. 
ligious denomination ? 

8. Is the selecting balanced as to chronological 
period? Or do you have a passion for nineteenth 
century novels which is obvious in the collection? 

9. If the book is in a foreign language, hoy 
many people will be able to read it? 

10. How recently was it published? The at. 
tention paid to this depends partly on the field of 
knowledge. In some fields, such as sociology or 
physics, recency of material is very important; 
earlier publications tend to be superseded. 

11. How recently was it used? Look at the date 
due slip. If no one has looked at the book for twen. 
ty years, the probability is that no one will look at 
it for another twenty. On the other hand, many 
good books are hidden in the stacks simply because 
of the size of the collection in which they are 
housed. By bringing them out, you may make them 
more popular. 

12. Is it attractive? Publishers occasionally suc- 
ceed in making excellent and exciting books look 
unutterably dull. If you have a choice here, exer. 
cise it, because the book will look just as dull on 
the display rack as it does in the stacks 

13. Is the style and organization of the book 
suitable for student use? The title will give youa 
clue. So will the date of publication, the format 
and the table of contents. Read a paragraph of the 
text. Avoid corny style and fanatical] argumenitation 

14. Is the book occasionally placed on reserve? 
If members of the faculty thought well enough of 
it to require classes to read from it, we automatical- 
ly included it. In other places, it might be the pol- 
icy not to select those books which are wanted for 
reserve use. 

15. How many copies are there in the library? 
If there are many, presumably there is considerable 
demand, and you will need copies for your special 
collection. However, watch out for needs which are 
past, leaving a deceptively large number of copies 
on the shelf. 

16. Is the print attractive enough not to repel 
the reader? Avoid old books with long s’s. 

17. Is the print large enough to be easily read? 

18. Are the paper and binding in good enough 
condition not to give the impression that the book 
will fall apart if you pick it up? People don't like 
to feel responsible for articles on the verge of dis- 
integrating like the one hoss shay. 

19. If you are stuck with the problem of the 
value of the book, what does your pet book guide 
say about it (Graham, Standard Catalog, Shaw, 
and others) ? 

20. What is the importance of the book for 
modern life? Have you now gathered a coherent 
group of volumes, a meaningful collection of mate- 
rials? If the work of selection is done by one pet- 
son, it will show personal idiosyncrasies, but it will 
also have better integration. Many of these points 

(Continued on page 655) 
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Centralized Cataloging 


DEARBORN’S ANSWER TO THE PROBLEM 
By Elinor C. Saltus * 


ANY SCHOOL LIBRARY SYSTEMS are beset 
by the problems of cataloging. The li- 
brarians themselves lack the time and often 
the technical skill necessary to construct an 
efficient practical catalog. Even if an unusually 
liberal administration should see fit to put 
more time at their disposal for the process of 
cataloging and classification, there is no need 
for the duplication of effort caused by each 
librarian’s processing her own books. Let the 
success of Dearborn’s system point the way. 


In this metropolitan community, almost a 
part of Detroit, Michigan, two full-time pro- 
fessional catalogers with two clerical helpers 
and sixty cadets are processing between 15,000 
and 20,000 books per year. In the system are 
induded a junior college, three high schools, 
and twenty-three elementary and junior high 
schools. 

Selection, acquisition, and cataloging have 
been carefully organized with due regard for 
the needs of individual schools under the 
director of school libraries. No elementary 
school goes without library service. Most of 
them have their own librarian, but some of 
the smaller schools share the services of a 
librarian with one or more other schools. 
Since all of these librarians are completely 
free of the duties of cataloging and process- 
ing, their time can be devoted to direct service 
to students and teachers. 


To facilitate processing, all book orders 
from the various schools are pooled, thus 
enabling the school system to obtain very 
favorable discounts. The cataloging process 
is closely tied up with the process of selection 
and ordering as will be seen. 

Books for the school system’s buying list 
are chosen by the book evaluation committee 
on which the two catalogers serve. At that 
time certain titles—those intended for use in 
the first three grades—are discussed in enough 
detail to answer any questions concerning 
classification, so that that part of the process 
has already been taken care of by the time the 
books are received. 


* Assistant Professor in Library Science, Southe oO 
College of Education, iilead. Greg.” ee ee ae 
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A time-saving device in connection with 
requisition and ordering has been worked out 
by the director of libraries, the purchasing 
agent, and the jobber from whom the books 
are purchased. Those librarians who have 
struggled with yards of red tape and frus- 
trating delays will appreciate what such a 
device might mean. Instead of routing orders 
through a purchasing agent, orders are sent 
directly to the jobber. As soon as the books 
are received, a numbered requisition form is 
made out, using the invoice on which they are 
listed, and the books are now “requisitioned” 
from the school purchasing agent. In other 
words, the purchasing agent is now asked to 
authorize the purchase of books already 
bought, but since he has previously approved 
the selection of a dealer, and since the library 
must operate within a budget, the school runs 
no financial risk. No orders are held by the 
jobber. Thus the library does not need to 
take into account outstanding orders when 
accounting for the amount of money spent. 

Both order slips and order cards are used in 
the routine. Order slips are made in triplicate, 
with the individual library keeping one, the 
director of libraries keeping a second, and the 
jobber receiving the third. From this last 
slip, which is returned with the invoice and 
new book by the jobber, an order card is made 
by the clerical helper. The order card carries 
the requisition number applying to this title, 
and it also shows which schools received 
copies. It is a centralized record of acquisi- 
tion. 

The same order card is used over and over 
again for additional orders of the same title, 
the requisition numbers and school symbols 
appearing on the reverse. 

As soon as the order card for the new title 
is completed, catalog cards are ordered, one 
set for each school ordering the book. The 
order cards are filed by author in the “incom- 
plete” order card file. The books meanwhile 
are placed on the shelves awaiting catalog 
cards. When the catalog cards come, they are 
placed in the books, the order card is with- 
drawn from the incomplete file and placed 
also in the books, and the whole sent to the 
cataloger. 
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After cataloging — during which process 
the class number is added to the order card— 
the order cards are filed in the permanent or 
“completed author cards’ file by author and 
act as a union alphabetic author list and au- 
thority file. 

The routine for cataloging the “‘easy” 
books or those intended for the first three 
grades differs from that for books for older 
children. Almost all of it can be handled by 
the clerk. At the time new books for pros- 
pective purchase were reviewed by the book 
evaluation committee, a subject heading or 
category was assigned each one and this was 
given on the order slip. The cataloging clerk 
has at hand the order slip when she makes out 
the order card. These subject headings or 
categories are social studies units which have 
been determined by consultation between 
teachers and the catalog department. They 
are also used as a subject classification ar- 
rangement for the shelves. In fact, there are 
few subject entry cards in the catalog for 
these books. The classed arrangement in the 
shelf list takes the place of subject cards. 

If for any reason the category has not been 
determined by the time the book reaches the 
cataloger, she decides it at that time, but it is 
the only cataloging process necessary if the 
book has printed cards. The rest of the proc- 
ess can be handled by the cataloging clerk, 
who takes the category from the entry on the 
order slip and enters it on catalog and shelf 
list cards. These categories are as follows: 


Animal stories Nature interests 


Circus and z00 Pets 

Clothing Seasons 
Community Shelter 

Family Toys 

Farm Travel 

Food Travel—Air 
Gardening —Land 
Health —Water 
Holidays Miscellaneous 


Indians 


For example, a book about the postman 
would be classified under Community. The 
author and title cards have the word Com- 
munity stamped on the face of the card as a 
note. The shelf list has Community stamped 
at the top of the card. The use of rubber 
stamps saves much typing time. In each ele- 
mentary school library the shelf list is divided 
by social units, then alphabetically. The book 
card and book are also stamped Community. 
No subject card is made for the catalog. 
There are several things to be noted about 
the shelf list cards. One is that it has been 
found convenient to put the price on the card. 
Another is that accessioning has been found 
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unnecessary and has been dropped as a prac- 
tice. Another is that the copy number repre- 
sents the total number of copies in the system, 
not the number in each school library. The 
catalogers have also found that it is conyenj- 
ent to have the tracing on the union shelf list 
There is no union catalog for the school 
branch libraries. All records in the central 
cataloging office have to be kept by means of 
the union alphabetic author list represented 
by order cards with the class number added 
and the union shelf list, and it is the shelf 
list that has been chosen to bear the tracing 
record. 

One of the questions sure to be asked about 
substituting categories for subject headings 
is what is done with books dealing with sey. 
eral topics. The question is settled in the fol. 
lowing manner. A book like Becker's The 
Three Little Steps may go equally well under 
Toys or Family. The main card for the shelf 
list would show both categories. The author 
card would have both categories entered on 
it, with the main category stamped at the top 

Sometimes there are as many as three cate 
gories used. Of course there are some books 
that cannot be fitted into any category, and 
these go under Miscellaneous. Examples of 
these are The Stead fast Tin Soldier by Ander- 
sen; Little Black Sambo by Bannerman; and 
Geisel’s And to Think That I Saw It on Mal 
berry Street. 

In the elementary school library the books 
are placed on shelves according to the cate- 
gory, with no attempt at arrangement beyond 
that. It can be seen by anyone who has 
struggled with a large number of easy books 
in a public or school library that the category 
arrangement is a step in advance of trying to 
keep them in author arrangement, or trying 
to Fad a single title when no attempt is made 
at any kind of arrangement. 

With books beyond the grade of easy, a 
different routine is followed. If it is a single 
copy, the cataloger prepares the cards (in- 
cluding typing) herself, it having been found 
more efficient than supervising the typing ot 
untrained cadets. When there is more than 
one copy, she prepares one set of cards com- 
pletely and has a cadet type the other cards 
Subject headings are chosen from Seats, 
Smith, and the Readers’ Guide ; also from the 
course of study for the Dearborn schools and 
by consultation with the teachers. A record 
of subject headings is kept in a card file, with 
indications of the ones used for each school 
and the cross references made. The subject 
headings are adapted to fit the needs of the 
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younger and older students. Samples are 
given below. 
ANIMALS, EXTINCT 
§-F-T-R-O-M-L-W-Mc-FM-HS 
The above means that the heading ANIMALS, 
ExtiNcT is used by the schools whose sym- 
bols are given. HS is the symbol for Fordson 
High School. The Junior College uses PALE- 
ONTOLOGY as seen in the cross reference: 


Animals, Fossil see 


ANIMALS, EXTINCT 
PALEONTOLOGY JC- 


S-F-T-R-O-M-L-W-Mc-FM-HS- 

HE-WB-E-Li-Ox-So-Sy 
The subject authority card for the Junior Col- 
lege is as below: 

PALEONTOLOGY (Use in JC only) 

Jc- 

see next card 

And the cross reference for the other schools 
on the following card: 


Paleontology see 
ANIMALS, EXTINCT 


S-F-T-R-O-M-L-W-Mc-FM-HS- 
HE-WB-E-Li-Ox-So-Sy 


Another example showing the differentiation 
in the various school catalogs is: 
ASTRONOMY 


ALMANACS HS- 

ASTROLOGY HS- 

ASTROPHYSICS HS- 

PLANETS HS- 

SOLAR SYSTEM HS- 

STARS HS-F-L-FM-T-L-Mc-S-R-M-W-W’B 
SUNS HS- 

TIDES HS- 

OBSERVATORIES HS-FM-W-E- 


see also 


M-S-FM-O-Mc-T-R-L-W- 
HF-So-DHS-W B-:Li-Ha-Ho 
This means that the schools listed on the low- 
est line have the heading ASTRONOMY but do 
not have the cross references unless their sym- 
bols are given beside the heading referred to. 
One more example: 
CHILDREN’S POETRY see also 
CHILDREN’S SONGS HS 
(Sr. HS only. Use POETRY 
NURSERY RHYMES HS 
in grades and Jr. H. S.) 
(Note see ref. on next card) 
card 2 
Children’s poetry see 
POETRY—COLLECTIONS 
(Use in grades only) 
Also names of individual poets classi- 
fed in 811 and 821 


S-F-T-R-O-M-L-W-Mc-FM-HF-E- 
Li-Ox-So-Sy-W B-Ha-Ho-Lg 
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No “refer from” references are given on 
these cards to avoid confusion. They are, 
however, checked in Sears and Smith. 

Series authority cards are also filed in the 
subject authority file: 

The American cavalcade series 
DHS 
No series entry is used for grades and junior 
high. 

Names used as subjects are entered on 
cards in this file. The union alphabetic order 
card file by author is used as author authority. 

Most of the subject headings are perma- 
nent. When a change is to be made, the cata- 
loger calls for all the necessary cards on a slip 
sent to the various school librarians. There is 
no routine provision for removing blind see 
references which might occur when the last or 
only book on a certain subject and the cards 
for it are withdrawn. The branch librarians 
are quite likely to notice a blind see reference 
if it causes any trouble and can remove it at 
that time and notify the catalog department. 

Two of the problems of centralized cata- 
loging that frequently appear seem to have 
been very well taken care of in the Dearborn 
system. The first is the problem of delay in 
getting the books to the schools. This is met 
in two ways: first, by having the teachers 
order ahead, as in the spring for fall use; and 
secondly, by making every effort to hurry 
books marked “‘rush” by branch librarians. 

The second problem is that of adapting 
the cataloging to the needs of individual 
schools and of making proper analytics. The 
cataloger has solved that by making visits to 
the individual libraries, by following the 
course of study closely, and by frequent con- 
sultation with the teachers and school librar- 
ians. Classification problems are discussed at 
meetings of the book evaluation committee of 
which the cataloger is a permanent member. 
On the whole, it appears that centralized cata- 
loging is the ideal method to use for a large 
system when it is applied as well as it has 
been in Dearborn. 
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TIPS FOR BOOK SELECTION 
(Continued from page 652) 
are matters not of selection of one book, but of in- 
teraction between one choice and another. The 
selection of a particular book often depends upon 
what your previous selections have been. 

These twenty items apply in part to the 
selection of new books, as well as to the 
choosing of titles already in your collection. 

A collection of books is a scholarly work 
and an artistic creation. Get started on yours. 
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ON READING BOSWELL’S 
COLUMN 


(Continued from page 633) 
form of ‘‘soda powders, Acton’s corn-rubbers, 
and Scott’s romances.” 

Psychological dietetics are found in Haz- 
litt’s recommendation of Tom Jones as physic 
for the indigestion and Bulwer Lytton’s de- 
scription of a whole curative library with 
books arranged by the diseases for which 
they should be prescribed. A form of coun- 
terirritant treatment is used by Hood when 
he points out the medicinal value of Defoe’s 
History of the Great Plague: “who in read- 
ing it would not be reconciled to a few little 
ones ?”” 

The sedative value of books is universally 
acclaimed. Everyone has known that: 

Soft creeping, words on words, the sense 
compose 

At every line they stretch, they yawn, they 
doze. 

It is needless to multiply instances to re- 
mind us that today, as yesterday, when we 
find that “neither the so much famed Hypo- 
drops nor the tincture of spleenwort have 
been effective,” we can remember Montes- 
quieu’s testimony that “he had never known 
a pain or a distress that he could not soothe 
by half an hour of a good book.” 


s 8 
BOOK SERVICE TO PATIENTS 


(Continued from page 639) 
ing, and that he will not even understand the 
words, much less be able to apply what he 
reads in any practical way. Specific cases, 
however, must be handled on their merits. 
Occasionally, there may be an exception; for 
example, certain psychiatric books I have al- 
lowed certain patients to read. A book on 
alcoholism is another example. It may be a 
medical book and may still be suitable for 
a certain patient, and possibly a book on a 
disease might be also. For example, if a pa- 
tient has a relative who has some disease, a 
heart disease, let us say, or who has high 
blood pressure, and the patient is an intelli- 
gent man who wants to read up on that, I 
would not discourage him. It depends on the 
individual case, but in general, medical books 
are not understandable to the layman patient. 


| 
PAGE TRAINING 


(Continued from page 650) 
them of any library programs, our own and 
the main library's. New booklists and bro- 
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chures were brought to their attention. Ap 
notices from main library were put out for 
them to read and important announcements 
from staff meetings were relayed to them 
This is important because anyone in a library 
who meets the public, in whatever capacity, 
can better do so if she is aware of the total 
library picture as well as her own immediate 
tasks. 

Much of the clerical work in our branch 
was done, and done well, by our pages. The 
librarian who had no full-time clerical help 
was then free for more professional duties 
The pages, who were high school girls, for 
the most part without previous work experi- 
ence, did an excellent job. 

In any library, there should be a systemized 
plan for training pages. The work should be 
organized in such a way that its standards 
will serve as a challenge, with enough variety 
to relieve monotony and with responsibilities 
clearly outlined so that the page will have a 
sense of achievement and wnow that the work 
she does contributes to the over-all efficiency 
of the library. 

a 8 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF 
COLLEGE CATALOGS 


(Continued from page 651) 
enough to the metropolis for convenient com- 
muting. 

And what food for Ph.D.’s lies in catalog 
course descriptions! A future-century re- 
searcher would find that in 1953 there were 
courses for the thinker and the doer, classicist 
and modernist, creative writer and chiropra 
ter. There was nothing that could not be 
added unto the serious student: applied em 
bryology; processing, curing, and making of 
hard and soft cheese; choric speaking, this to 
be followed by choric verse speaking; 
R.O.T.C.; basic communication, to be fol- 
lowed by advanced communication; inter- 
mediate heat ; condensed and powdered milk, 
including a study of history, methods, and 
condensing machinery; elementary Sanskrit; 
small-fruit culture; Soviet political theory. 

Competent educators could answer all basic 
questions a la philosophy 102: life’s mean- 
ing and moral philosophies. Problems could 
be solved, too, via marriage and the family, 
adolescent psychology, human adjustment, of 
ethical issues in the modern world. 

Here will lie a fertile field someday, beside 
which even the Time Capsule at the World's 
Fair will pale to secondary source material 
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| TALKING SHOP . 


pRINGTOME! Yes, we had planned to say SPRING- 
+ TIME but our fingers ran away with the idea— 
and somehow the typographical error gives us a 
happy thought about librarians at this time of year. 
Come to think of it, books and spring and librar- 
ians do go well together! 

Some parts of the United States have spring 
visibly, at least—a lot earlier than others. Jonquils 
were out in the South by the middle of January 
whereas in the New York vicinity we have had to 
wait until mid-March for the crocuses to flash their 
colors and the bluebells to lift their tiny heads. 
How exciting spring is when it comes! 


But we can have spring avy time—in books. In- 
deed, the calendar arrival of spring is already late, 
so the gardeners tell us, for the necessary planning 
and preparations. No matter how icy or rainy or 
blustery the weather, poring over seed catalogs with 
their lavishly illustrated pages makes one oblivious 
to present temperatures and enjoy, in anticipation 
the gorgeous blooms and fragrant scents that await 
the gardener’s vision and toil. 

And for those who, perchance, crave less to get 
the feel” of the soil, there are always books to pro- 
vide the leafy bower for the mind’s eye. Just to 
think of the gardens that might have been planted 
and tended and harvested in the hours that have 
vanished poring over books is to remember the com- 
fortable, contented moments, lacking in exercise, to 
be sure, but vicariously satisfying nonetheless 
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A volume recently published by Chronica Bo- 
tanica, in Waltham, Massachusetts, which will have 
4 particular lure for the scholar, whether or not he 
Jener. is Plants of the Bible by Harold N 
Moldenke and Alma L. Moldenke. It is easy to re- 
alize that twelve years of work have gone into this 
so detailed and documented is it. Yet it is 
not dry or erudite, as one might expect, but as fas- 
cinating and readable as it is authoritative. It is, 
also, superbly illustrated with a wide diversity of 
old and modern prints, providing artists’ concep- 
tions of some of the Biblical plants. The contents 
indicates the extensive handling of the subject: 
Historical sketch; Description of the land; Helps 
to users; Plants mentioned in the Bible (from 
Acacia to Zostera: 242 species fully described and 
annotated); Unidentified plant references; Bibliog- 
raphy; Index to Bible verses; Index of plants, au 
th Certainly this volume will add 
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wrs, and subjects.’ 
considerable botanical interest to our Bible reading 


Books, more than anything else, can make us lose 
all sense of time. A whole gardening season can 
come and go on a wintry day when one’s book is 
night. . . . In a way it was just as well that Beverley 
Nichols’ Merry Hall should have a February publi 
cation date. Later on, when weeds are crying to be 
pulled, it might have made utter havoc of the gar 
den, Dut in February there wasn't any real reason to 
fesist the urge for “just one more chapter’ until all 
seventeen of them had beguiled us. The book opens 
with a warning: 
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By MDL 


some fall 
with art: some fall in love with death. 


Some fall in love with women: 


} 


I fall in much the 


ae 
love with gardens, which is 
same as falling in love with all three at once. 
For a garden is a mistre and gardening 1 





blend of all the arts, and tf it is not the death of me, 
oner or later, 1 shall be much urprised cr 
I cannot forecast, with any accuracy, the 
nature of my own horticultural demise: at the mo- 
view of the fact that the water garden 
claiming most of my attention, it will probabl 
dadrou Nin g. Indeed, hy the ti me FHFENE 
words are published, I may alread) have been dis- 
covered floating under a clump of James Brydon 


a3 - 


P ; 
pr obable 


ment, in 








the torm of 











nymphaeus, a vartety of water-lily which is de- 
cribed in the catalogues as a deep old rose pink 
that sometimes seems flushed with crimson. TAat 
SOHNAS A ZO vd de scription of the pre fe imu hich 
many of the passages in thi book will doubtless be 
written. W he nl be gin lo uvite about fli wers I ] sé 
all f restraint, and it far, far too late to d 
in wbout it 
You cannot saj u have not been warned. 


One is tempted to quote far beyond the confines 
of a page. It's that sort of book—and perfect for 
reading aloud. For instance, in the chapter, ‘‘Con- 
sider the Lilies.” Mr. Nichols points out that, 
among the drawbacks to having too many lilies is 
that 

7 /€ ) insist n 
and ; 
try to be erand and elega 


and hiring 


since they ave $o gra 





ner jackets, 











ver 

But what can one d With all those 
& t thut oneself y rl t wer « 
ly suffocate; the u must be brought in to share 
1Deé nn) 

D n't ¢ M find ; “yr ‘ee , im the Sime pred: came mn; 
when your garden is ua 
However solitary you ue ’ 

Verse entertaining and i M4 

d that there are tim as it 
were, send out their own invitations to tea, or when 
the rises inforn. yOu, IN N uncertain voice, that 
t he yu ill he “at } Me next Su nda y aftfern B 
You simply cannot keep these things to 4 
would be as wicked as allowing a banquet to e 


waste. Besides the flowers 
“whimsical” } 
etvable sn but the fl wers d 
a party 


wm the air they perk up 





truth in the old Saying that 





fertilizer is “the shad 
l ) fr Me f / he 5 h ad ti i 4 } ¢ 
fl wers need 1 te 
Merry Hall isn't likely to stay on your library 
shelves long. But Mr. Nichols has written of gar 


dens before, ever since his Down the Garden Path 
and surely any of them will lead your 
on, 


readers 
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Air Force Library Depot 


Airmen and officers of the United States Air 
Force stationed at small isolated units of Eastern 
Air Defense Force are not “forgotten men” as far 
as library service is concerned. A library depot has 
been set up at the headquarters at Stewart Air Force 
Base, Newburgh, New York, with the primary 
mission of providing educational and recreational 
reading materials to units of the defense force 
located throughout the Northeastern and middle- 
western United States. 

Traveling library book kits, containing the new- 
est fiction and nonfiction, are assembled at the de- 
pot, shipped to the first unit on a circuit of AC&W 
sites between which they are rotated at two-month 
intervals. Every six months they are returned to the 
depot, where a new collection of books is assembled 
to begin a new tour. 

In addition, small semi-permanent collections of 
books of a reference or technical nature are set up 
at each unit, and a representative selection of over 
fifty recreational and technical periodicals is pro- 
vided on a regular subscription basis. Government 
publications are secured and distributed as soon as 
they are published. This phase of the library serv- 
ice is closely correlated with the information and 
education program now in effect for each member 
of the Air Force. 





Sample of the simplest kind of display 
of traveling library book kits. Boxes in 
which kits are shipped are so designed 
and books are so packed, that when kits 
are received, unit personnel have only to 
stand boxes 


turn covers back, on their 


side and library is ready for use. 
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Books on loan from the library t December 





first totalled 11,000. Approximately 9,000 add 
tional titles were being process t 3 
for shipment to units serviced by the library depot 

The library depot 1S Operated Dy protessiona 
librarian with airmen assistants who process an 
ship the books. Library officers and airmen at ea 
installation coordinate the library vice at th 
unit level. 

This type of library program may | mpar 
to the regional library system found i ny lib 
organizations, which are set up to care for inhal 
tants of rural communities too s | to support 
representative libraries of their ows 

DANIEL L. VAN LEvuVAN, / 

Headquarters, Eastern Air De I 
Stewart Air Force Base, New! Net 


Achieving College on 


Moderate Means 


i NOWING HOW GREAT the finat 
advanced education is for 1 


girls who otherwise qualify for college, and t 
importance to a community of having a hig 
educated citizenry, the Morrill Memorial Library 


Norwood, Massachusetts, present 


sion for senior high school pupils on “A n 
College on Moderate Means.” 

The discussion was by youth, and for youth. Tt 
library's part was to visualize the n plan aw 
to meet it, carry it through, and enlist tl 
many organizations and individuals. TI 
adults’ librarian prepared supporting exhibit 
books, college catalogs, notices, and clippings ot 
the subject of scholarship aid and earnings. 1 
reference librarian-reader’s consultant 
booklist for distribution and took eff 
the discussion. 

The first step was to seek the appt 
Norwood High School principal. Next 
rians concerned and representative boys and git 
held a preliminary meeting. Student representati 
to this group in turn took word about tl 
to other students. Members of the hig! 
faculty helped by making class anno 
the planned discussion group. 

The program follows: 

ACHIEVING COLLEGE ON MODERATE MEAN 


A Panel Discussion with Four Participants ¥ 
Have Succeeded 


Discussion Leader, Edna Phillips, Librarian 
By ATTENDING A STATE UNIVERSITY 
Francis Strabala, Electronics Engineer, Edgert 


Germeshausen & Grier; Graduate, Univer 
of Arkansas 
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Participating librarians, members of the panel, and 
high school faculty representative at the discussion 
group on “Achieving College on Moderate Means” 
ponsored by the Morrill Memorial Library in Nor- 
wood, Massachusetts. 


By SCHOLARSHIP 
Diane Weisul, Senior, Tufts College; Graduate, 
Norwood High School 
By INDEPENDENT EARNINGS 
Mark Lynch, Senior, Harvard University; Grad- 
uate, Norwood High School 
By ATTENDING A WORK-STUDY COLLEGE 
Irving T. Berkland, Supervisor of Operations 
Analysis, General Electric Company; Graduate, 
Northeastern University and Norwood High 
Sche a 


The audience was responsive to the candid, 
humorous, and interesting accounts given briefly by 
each of the four panel members. There was a lively 
by-play between the boys and girls and the partici- 
pants in the discussion period, and the project was 
aided by the part taken in discussion by a representa- 
tive of the high school faculty. 

Response was heartening—the Norwood Messen- 
ger and the Norwood Tribune both carried articles 
before and after the affair, and the Christian Science 
Monitor requested a telephoned account the next 
morning, resulting in a well placed news article in 
that paper. 

Several points were clearly the belief of all four 
speakers: If a young person of character and stand- 
ing in high school really wants a college education, 
and is ready to work hard for it, he can have it. 

Being prepared to get through the first year is of 
great importance. One needs to earn before going, 
or have a substantial sc holarship, or have good jobs 
available. After the first year, more sc holarships are 
available and easier to obtain and college authorities 
know their students and their records by then. 

Whatever your way of aiding with finances, 
youll need to supplement it with all others pos- 
sible (One of the panel members who attended a 
work-study university for five years earned $3,000 
while in college. ) ; 

Financing or helping with one’s education has 
teal value for the student—in friends made, work 
openings aided, and resourcefulness developed. 

EDNA PHILLIPS, Librarian 

Doris ALLEN, Young Adults’ Librarian 
Morrill Memorial Library 
Norwood, Massachusetts 


(Continued on page 663) 
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INVENTORY SOLITAIRE 


(Continued from page 648) 

So I'll be careful about the buttons on my 
footman’s coat-tails, if ever I have a footman 
who has coat-tails. 

Again, during the inventory solitaire I was 
reminded that once when angry mobs gath- 
ered in New York City, the statesman Gar- 
field appeared on the gallery of the custom- 
house and quieted the people by saying: 

God reigns, and the Republic still lives. 

A good word for these days. 

A verse stood out from the pages of Robert 
Frost's poetry: 

I had for my winter evening walk 
No one at all with whom to talk 
But I had the cottages in a row 

Up to their shining eyes in snow. 

And I had forgotten that the nice word 
canter comes from the gentle pace of the 
pilgrims on their trek to Canterbury. 

So did choice items come from between the 
book-boards to greet me, and other advan- 
tages followed during the inventory solitaire. 

No librarian can fail to respect Melvin 
Dewey. The loyal heart beats hot with in- 
dignation to read that now the Russians claim 
to have invented the library decimal system— 
think of studying cataloging in Russian yet! 

But all of us know that some books are 
eligible for several classifications, which may 
not always come to the mind when needed. 
Inventory solitaire helped to identify and fix 
in mind such complications, lest the face of 
the librarian be red when a source of possible 
information is remembered only when a dis- 
appointed reader has left the library. 

Moreover, certain books were laid aside for 
future examination, others were culled for 
mending, a few were chosen for discarding ; 
and I accomplished the first purpose of an in- 
ventory, I discovered that in the two years 
since the previous inventory, eight books had 
been lost. Those eight were among the miss- 
ing. 

There were ninety-and-nine that safely lay 

in the first section of the biography 
shelves; but one was off—where, oh where? 
After the inventory solitaire, if by any necro- 
mancy one of those lost shall appear at the 
desk, I shall know the joy of the lost re- 
deemed. 


a 68 
DESSERT 


A dentist should provide bookplates for patients 
who like to devour books 


Harry C. BAUER 
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Volume 27 tens * take part in the program, and it is expecte 
about 1,000 new titles, or approximately 85 
cent of the books published by university presses jp 


WI LSON LIBRARY these four classifications, will be included rie 
eight mailing pieces during the academic year , 
BULLETIN ae 


Kent Memorial Library in Sutheld, Connecti 
—enteeneti ee _ - the native city of the late Lolita Sheldon A 
April 1953 widow of J. Ogden Armour, the Cl 
= = 7 i - packer, is named in her will t y 
$15,000. 
peerage FOR MAILING ENTRY FORMS for the > O © 
John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards Contest, 


You give us your anti-Masoni 
sponsored annually by the American Library Asso- ‘ , 


; Cornell University to the University of Virgir 
ciation Public Relations Committee and the Wilson — ~ salt eal : P : ; Vie 
, a se a ell give you our documents on the Vir 
Library Bulletin, is May 15. The awards will be H , f Del “8 : Th ; ; 
, ouse O elegates 1 Origin 
given for the best cross-sections of library publicity a 
two collections gladly agreed to tl wap. b 


in the year ending December 1952 (or if preferred 


f : . ; it meant that the documents wer 
the school year may be used). Entries will be con- ie psaiesneaehi diel 


sidered in the following groups: public libraries The University of Virginia's anti-Ma 

by population of community; county and regional rial had been gathered on the scet fter 1827 
libraries by population of area served: school li- Dr Samuel Bradley, a Mason in Monroe ( 
braries: college and university libraries: service N.Y. Cornell's collection of  petiti 

libraries by branch of service; and miscellaneous morials” to the Virginia House of D 

special libraries, state and regional libraries, and 1776-1782 and including letters by TI s Jeff 

library associations. Exhibit material—which must 80M and Patrick Henry, had come ft Virgin ‘ 
be displayed in a scrapbook—should not be sub- Then the exchange became a t " I 


mitted at this time. Write for contest rules and developed that Cornell's doct 
entry forms to the Wulson Library Bulletin, 950 those taken from the Virginia State A 


University Avenue, New York 52, or ALA Head- the Civil War, and really belong t 5 
quarters, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Cornell gave its House of Delegate 

Both the United States Army and the Air Force Virginia State Archives. The Vir Ar 
are having parallel contests for service library pub- gave some personal letters of Jefferson to t 
licity which offer substantial money prizes and also — versity of Virginia. And the University of Virg 
later entry in the John Cotton Dana Publicity sent its broadsides to add to Cornel ti-M 
Awards Contest. material. 

—_ Such trades counteract the s 


The central circulation branch, largest in the manuscripts from one end of th 
New York Public Library system, closed on March other. By fitting into related mater 
21 for a two-month period of repair and improve- tion becomes more valuable to hi 
ment. Temporary circulating library service for the more often, instead of trading 
duration of repairs opened the next day, however, institutions exchange photostats o1 
in the lobby of the central building. The major of manuscripts to complete collecti 
planned improvement will be to place all 100,000 to more than one part of the country 
books on open shelves. Renovation plans also in- 


: One example concerns Canvass W 
clude provision for a duplicate rental collection 


troduced the manufacture of wat 


and services for young peopl and so made canal building in thi 
Ke ee sible. Most of his operations were in New 
The Association of American University Presses State and Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania St 
has recently mailed the first of its projected series Historical Association sent Cornell | 
of bibliographies designed to provide specialists in 1ts material about White's work in N Y 
four academic classifications with information about State, and Cornell reciprocated wit! 
books newly published by the university presses. White's activities in Pennsylvania 
Beginning this year with March, the schedule of Another example is Edward Egglest 
mailings for each of the four lists will be: humani- tant to Indiana and New York. He w 
ties, February and September; social sciences, March Indiana and achieved fame with his “Ho 
and October; biological and medical sciences, April Schoolmaster,”’ but also was a journalist and 1 
and November; and physical sciences, May and De- _ ter in New York City and lived many years in Lak 
cember. Each book listed will have a complete bib- George, New York. Cornell is sending micro! 
na St 


liographical entry and a fifty-word description. All copies of its Eggleston papers to the In 
of the A.A.U.P.’s forty-four member presses will — Library 
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Four pages of color reproductions of early ad- 
vertising art and other pictures recreate a bit of 
the lamplit atmosphere of the latter decades of the 
last century in the December 1952, issue of The 
Lamp, »e quarterly publication of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. 
te te Le 
Sunday morning broadcasts of Carnival of Books 
programs for April and May are: 
Apri S—Doxgs in the Family by Florence Musgrave 
April 12—The Fish Hawk's Nest by Stephen Meader 
Aprit 19—The Bears on Hemlock Mountain by Alice Dal- 
gliesh e 
Apri. 26—Cherokee Bill by Jean Baily 
May 3—( i Cripple Creek by Elisa Bialk 
May 10—To Be Announced 
May 17—The Haunted Reef by Frank Crisp 
May 24—Treasure in the Little Trunk by Helen Fuller 
Orton 
May 31—Fire Hunter by Jim Kjelgaard 
tt Le Le 


E. M. Hale and Company are utilizing a new 
type of binding on their editions of Landmark 
hooks. Trade edition jackets are reproduced with 
the use of four-color press plates and covers are 
then printed in two-color and impregnated with 
white lacquer. This type of binding, never done on 
the present scale except by a few textbook publish- 
ers, is a new departure for school and library edi- 
tions of trade books 


i” 


ee eee 


The Birmingham, Alabama, Public Library is the 
recipient of a new branch library on wheels—a 
bookmobile donated by Mrs. Horace Hammond and 
her daughter, Mrs. Robert Collines. The gift of 
$11,000 for the purchase of the bookmobile in- 
‘luded $3,000 earmarked for book purchase. 





he Le Le 


Jean Hersholt, motion picture and radio actor 
well known for his translation of Andersen's fairy 
tales recently added more than 200 pieces—many 
of them acquired last year in Denmark—to the ex- 
tensive Anderseniana collection he has given to the 
Library of Congress. The Hersholt Collection is 
probably the most complete collection outside Den- 
nark of the earliest and most important editions of 
Andersen's writings .and includes many original 
manuscripts, letters, and personal memorabilia. 
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It may be pretty g00d—wanna 


try some on our next sandwitch: 
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The March 11 issue of People Today contains an 
article on the search conducted by Margery Quigley, 
librarian of the Montclair, New Jersey, Public Li- 
brary, for the diary of Charles Bodmer, greatest 
illustrator of America’s early Wild West, a find 
which authorities agree would be worth thousands 
of dollars and shed valuable light on life along the 
upper Missouri in the 1830's. 


te be Le 

Doubleday has announced publication plans for 
a new series of paper-bound volumes, to be known 
as Anchor Books, prices of which will vary between 
65 cents and $1.25 with most titles selling for less 
than $1. The series will be comprised of works of 
fiction and nonfiction designed for the permanent 
library of the serious reader. The first six titles, 
to be published on April 16, will be American Hu- 
mor by Constance Rourke; Studies in Classic Amer- 
ican Literature by D. H. Lawrence; The Idea of a 
Theater by Francis Fergusson; An Essay on Man 
by Ernst Cassirer; The Romance of Tristan and 
Ilseult by Joseph Bedier, translated by Hilaire Belloc 
and Paul Rosenfeld; and Stendahl’s The Charter- 
house of Parma. Six additional titles, which will 
be published in May, are To The Finland Station 
by Edmund Wilson; Lafcadio’s Adventures by 
Andre Gide; The Secret Agent by Joseph Conrad; 
Socrates by A. E. Taylor; Modern Science and Mod- 
ern Man by James B. Conant; and Shakespeare by 
Mark Van Doren 

th be Le 

A ten-weeks discussion series on World Politics 
sponsored by the Richland, Washington, Public 
Library in cooperation with the American Founda- 
tion for Political Education, is examining the clash- 
ing opinions of well known experts on a series of 
fundamental, international policy questions and 
trying to discover why the experts disagree among 
themselves. The program, which is purely educa- 
tional, represents no particular point of view on 
any domestic or foreign policy matter, but by pre- 
senting the major different viewpoints aims to stim- 
ulate individuals to think for themselves about in- 
ternational problems. 


te be Le 

The Dartmouth College Library recently ac- 
quired its 700,000th volume with the gift of a 
Shakespeare Second Folio of 1632 from Donald L 
Stone, professor of business law at the Amos Tuck 
School of Business Administration at Dartmouth, 
who previously gave to the library the Third Folio 
of 1644, and many other first editions of English 
authors of the seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
tures 

By this acquisition, the library, outstanding 
among college libraries in the world for its size 
and open stack privileges, now possesses all Folio 
editions of Shakespeare except the very rare First 
Folio of 1623. 

he ke le 

Plans for the new Rutgers University Library 
provide for a functional red brick structure de- 
signed “from the inside out” and capable of han- 
dling a collection of 1,500,000 volumes, nearly four 
times the capacity of the existing building. Last 
year, on the recommendation of Governor Alfred 
E. Driscoll, the state legislature voted a $2,000,000 
appropriation to start the project; in his recent mes- 
sage on the 1953-1954 state budget, the Governor 
recommended a second $2,000,000 grant to com- 
plete it. It is hoped that ground for the new build- 
ing, which will be a departure from traditional 
Georgian lines, will be broken before June. 
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Mexico City College Library greeted the arrival 
of spring with a recurrent and well loved phrase— - 
“In the spring a young man’s fancy ‘—the 
letters in white and mounted on a dark background 
for contrast. Artificial spring flowers and green 
leaves, surrounded by appropriate book jackets, 
were set off by another spring touch—small birds, 
handwoven, of palm, which are found in the Mexi- 
co City markets during the week before Palm 
Sunday. 





“Beware! The Crooked House”’ 
exhibits created by the LaPorte, 
brary for the home and garden show sponsored an- 


was one of the 
Indiana, Public Li- 


nually by the La Porte Herald-Argus. The show 
is comprised of the wares (everything related to 
homes and home owners) of commercial exhibitors, 
who pay for their exhibition space—and a display 
arranged by the library, which does not. Note on 
method: the first year the library had to request 
free exhibit space for itself; since then it has been 
an invited guest. The library display, pointing out 
the vast selection of build-it-yourself, grow-it-your- 
self, make-it-yourself, repair-it-yourself, decorate-it- 
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the Month 


yourself, and other home-oriented litera 


: ¢ ture avail- 
able at the library, is designed to focus attention on 
that institution as an indispensable source of prac. 


tical information. The display pictured here was in 
inverted “V" form, with the + ts of the books 
exhibited pointed up by two large posters. The 
house and figures in the posters are made of paper 
sculpture and set on black backgrounds with yellow 
frames of mitred poster board. 
with the booklists distributed 
the exhibit—booklists extolling 
of the books they list. Sampl« 
Old Mother Hubbard 
Painted her cupboard 
And made it look so gay and meri 


Poster themes te in 
in conjunction with 
in verse the virtues 


She changed 1 its drab a 
By consultin g the b 
She found in th e@ pubin ivy 
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The Lafayette School library in Lexington, Ken 
tucky, hitched its bulletin board exhibit—one of 
the most popular in its history—to the them 
(spelled out in commercial letters), “Tf 
Brings Out the Gypsy in You, Read Travel Books 
Background for the display was plain brown wrap- 
ping paper, and the colorful gypsy dan 


spring 


er who set 


the theme was painted directly on it. The appended 
book jackets—well calculated to bring out the 
gypsy in library users—ranged from My Turkisl 
Adventure to Arctic Mood 

So 8B 





Easter brought the inevitable rabbit to the Lin- 
coln High School bulletin board in Tacoma, Wash 
ington. These, however, were rabbits with a differ 
ence. They were designed by an eighth-grade 
student, and each has a character all his own. “Be- 
cause of the rabbits’ personality,’’ writes the librar- 
ian, ‘this has been my most successful board,” one 
she has used annually with the students’ never tit 
ing of it 
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SIGNS OF SPRING 


A Rochester, New York, Public Library display 
was centered upon the how-to-do-it books for which 
spring fever creates demand—Building Your 
New House, Simplified Home Sewing, How to Re- 
store Furniture, and others. The exhibit was la- 
belled “Spring Reading’’—yellow lettering on a 
dark brown sign—with cut-out readers perched, 
busily reading, atop bright yellow springs. The 
figures and the yellow spirals on which they sat 
were cut from six-ply show cards and stapled to 
strips of dark brown fourteen-ply show cards. 





Up To THE MINUTE 


The Easter parade and Easter bonnets (both 
sexes) figured heavily in an original library display 
at Gogebic Junior College in Ironwood, Michigan. 
Background was a flat sheet of gray paper, with the 
illusion of steps created by slanted lines drawn on 
the background with crayon. Dress suits, top hats, 
and canes were in black, while the ladies’ hats 
varied in color—they were yellow, red, green, blue, 
and pink, with matching shoes and handbags. 
Skirts were made of lace paper doilies, each with a 
ruffle of sheer pastel ribbon. The resulting stage- 
like effect was accentuated with a border (crayon 
drawn again) of green grass, tulips, and jonquils. 
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THE PRACTICAL LIBRARIAN 
(Continued from page 659) 


Honor in Using Reserve Books 


OQ” JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARY was housed in 
makeshift quarters—a former private house. 
The dining room, with shelf-lined walls, contained 
history books, the small reception room in front 
was used for home ecenomics, the big living room 
across the hall was devoted to science and biog- 
raphy, etc. On the second floor the arrangement 
was similar: three bedrooms were utilized for art, 
modern languages, and reference respectively. 
There was a large bathroom at the front which had 
been converted to a small office where all typing 
and cataloging were done. All bathroom equipment 
except the basin had been removed, but that, lo- 
cated in a corner behind a screen, served a very use- 
ful purpose in processing books. Parents, in visit- 
ing the library, often said, “How informal and cozy 
and pretty.” (We had hung chintz curtains at the 
windows). All this was too true. We found the 
cozy informality conducive to conversation which 
made study difficult. However we overcame this 
weakness by being very alert and projecting our- 
selves in all directions at once. But there was one 
weakness which we could never overcome without 
help. 

The reserve books were on open shelves in the 
rooms which housed the subjects for which they 
were reserved. Students were cautioned to use these 
books only in the library so that all would have a 
fair chance. Usually the books remained in their 
places, as they should, until a few days before an 
examination, when first one then another would 
disappear, leaving many students in the lurch with 
no way to complete their assignments. Serious talks 
to the classes concerned or even chapel talks to the 
whole college produced only partial success in get- 
ting the books back to the library. We could have 
stopped the annoyance by putting the reserve books 
on closed shelves, but public opinion was against 
this both among the faculty and the students. Be- 
sides, it would have deprived the students of using 
the books when no library assistant was on duty. 





At last a g roup of girls came voluntarily to see 
what they could do to remedy the situation. With 
our help they organized a committee and put a stu- 
dent on duty at set hours each Saturday and Sunday 
afternoon, when no supervision was provided by the 
library. They had a locked bookcase installed in 
the library hall. Here all reserve books, which were 
absolutely essential to complete assignments, were 
placed and used only after signing with the librar- 
ian on duty. Student assistants were also provided 
with a key when on week-end duty. A girl was 
scheduled to the library each morning to see that 
reserve books loaned overnight were returned 
promptly. In place of the 25-cent fine which we had 
reluctantly imposed, they demanded $1 and raised 
that substantially for each hour of delay. They also 
saw that the fine was paid. With student govern- 
ment behind this committee there was cooperation 
from every side and very little complaint. 

Our library is still located in makeshift quarters 
but student honor is no longer makeshift, and with 
that on a firm foundation library routine runs 
smoothly. 

HARRIET E. DAVIES 
Retired Librarian 
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DIRECTORY. 
606p. $17.50 
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Coward-McCann, 1953. 294p. $3.75 
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English Words and Phrase 
Roget). New York, Dutton, 1952. 572p. $3.75 
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American Scene, portraits of Jewish life in America. 
New York, Knopf, 1953. 337p. $3.75 

10. Doptk, J. FRANK. Guide to Life and Liter- 
ature of the Southwest. Rev. ed. Dallas, Southern 
Methodist University Press, 1952. 222p. $3.50 

11. Forp, Atice. Audubon's Butterflies, Moths, 
and Other Studies. New York, Studio, 1952. 120p 
$5.75 
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New York, 
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12. GILBERT, KATHARINE EVERETT and HEL- 
MUT KUHN. A History of Esthetics. Rev. and enl 
Bloomington, Indiana University Press, 1953. 613p. 
$7.50 

13. GRAHAM, LILLIAN S. Part) 
and Girls. New York, Prentice-Hall 


$2.95 


Fun for Boys 
1952. 229p. 


A Book of Beauty, 
New York 


14. HADFIELD, JOHN, comp 
an anthology of words and pictures 


Macmillan, 1952. 256p. $4 
15. HEALTH INSTRUCTION YEARBOOK 1952. 
Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1952. 232p. 


$3.50 


16. HOUGHTON, P.S. Pull's Workshop Practice 
9th ed. New York, Anglobook: 1952 739p $5.50 


17. Kermope, FRANK, ed. English Pastoral 


Poetry. New York, Barnes and Noble, 1953 256p 
$2.50 

18. RicH, FRANK M. Dictionary of Discards 
New York, Association Press, 1952 1443p. $3.50 
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Asia. St. Louis, Webster Publi ( 
1953. 528p. $3 

20. Studies in Bibliography. v.4. | 
Bibliographical Society of the Univ ty of V 
ginia, ed. by Fredson Bowers 
lottesville, Bibliographical Soci 
sity of Virginia, 1952. 230p. $6 

21. WAN RENSSELAER, ALEXANDE! ( 
plete Book of Party Games. New Y x & 
1952 5309p $3.50 
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Revolution. New York, Macmillan ¢ 
23. WEEKLEY, ERNEST. A ¢ 

Dictionary of Modern Englis/ 

Dutton, 1952. 480p. $6.75 
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24. WELSH, Doris VARNER 1 
u il am B. Greenlee Collecti t I 
tory and Literature and the Portugu M 
The Newberry Library. Chicago, 7 N 


Library, 1953. 342p 

25. WHYTE, W. FARMER 
Parliamentary Handbook. New York, A 
1952 338p. $8.50 

26. WITHINGTON, Mary C. ( 
uscripts in the Western Americana ( 


University Library. New Haven, ¥ 


Press, 1952. 398p. $10 

27. Woops, RALPH L., ed. 7 I 
Book of Quotations. New York, Gt 
303p. $1.98 


28. Writers’ and Artists’ Year B 


York, Macmillan, 1952. 398p. $ 


Language and Literature 


Polonius: What do you read 
Hamlet: Words, words, wor 


igi NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS 
word books should be noted, all 
enough revision to warrant purcha 
edition: Weekley’s Concise Etymolos D 
of Modern English™ (Winchell, M24) 
popular guide to the foundations of 

with Greek words transliterated 
scientific words, with no more defin 
the earlier edition. Thesaura gl 
ind Phrases,* which the editor of Every 
tionary of Ouotations and Proverbs } 
dropping some out-of-date words and 

10,000 words and phrases—technical if A 
icanisms, etc. And finally, the American T 

of Slang * (Winchill, M45) rewritten 


and wit! 





which includes the new language of t 
radar, army, navy, air force, the underw 
much our revisions are influenced by the v 
live in! 

But still in its forty-fifth year of is i 


and Artists’ Year Book, i952 
continues to list a 


(Winchell, R 


wide variety of in 
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though its preface begins somewhat pessimistically: 
The present utlook for writers, artists, and their 
ellow crafisme) not, i} we are honest, a particu- 
larly prom ne. Many markets are not affected 
any appreciable ¢ xient hy INCVEASING costs of pre 
duction and distribution except that the future of 
many magazines with a modest circulation and 
publishing houses u ith i small list 7s likely 10 he 
matter of uncertainty and inevitably some markets 
may be lost to writers and artists. On the bright 
side, a few periodicals have increased their rates of 
payment ! The book is chiefly useful as a guide to 
the British | sublishing world. 2 

Health Instruction Y earbook, 1952 isa one man 
iob which involved reading approximately 1,500 
articles in prote ssional health ‘er ils and selecting 
273 published between July 1, 1951 and June 30, 
1952, intended to re flect tale research and in- 
vestigation. The articles are arranged under twenty- 
one broad divisions, numbered, their contents de- 
scribed, and listed under author and subject in 
separate indexes. This valuable review of the liter 
ature has been in existence since 1943. 


f 


Workshops—At Home and Abroad 


Dictionary of Disecards,* an alphabetical list of 
over 800 scrap items found around the home or 
school, barn, or garage, gives the briefest sort of 
suggestions of how to put them to use. An alto- 
gether strange volume, it seems more useful for 
collecting things than for doing something with 
them. For instance take rabbit skins, Or S€ iweed, or 
eeds. It is a fast-moving handbook and the reader 
re ally has to keep his wits about him when looking 
under seeds, where he finds, “Beads; breeding 
ms for bird and fish food; with macaroni, chains, 

toy jewelry; pressed into moist clay, 
gesso, plaster, or putty, decorative designs; 
germination, growth demonstrations Get the 
point? ‘Just a moment! Before consigning that old 
sre case, or carton to the junk heap, look it up 

n this Dictionary of Discards.”’ Just a moment, Mr. 
Editor. “9 just consigned the Dictionary of Dis- 
cards to the junk heap. How careless of me. 

Pull’s Workshop Practice,” on the other hand, is 
a practical textbook, now in its ninth edition, written 
and published in England. For that reason, chap- 
ters on tools and other materials might be more 
useful in England than in the United States. It is 
profusely illustrated with line drawings and photo- 


graphs 





History and Government 


It is a little late in the day to review Ward's 
War of the Revolution,” that comprehensive, ac- 
urate, and readable military history which has 
been so favorably received by the critics. But it can 
be pointed out that it serves as an excellent reference 
source in college anda public libraries because of its 
detailed descriptions of campaigns with clear 
accompanying maps, and because of the extensive 
itation of sources in the separate section on notes 

Asia” is an encyclopedic school history of China 
Japan, Southeast Asia, and the Indian subcontinent, 
from prehistory to the present, with emphasis, of 
course, on recent times. Profusely illustrated with 
charts and photographs, it is intended to “contribute 
to a better understanding of the problems facing 
Asians today, so that friendly and intelligent co 
Operation will aid Asians in taking their rightful 
place in the family of mankind This intention 
is a clue to the contents, which give a well rounded 
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if brief account of Asia—social and economic. Its 
chief value is its being up-to-date, with many refer- 
ences and photographs for as late as 1952. 

The Australian Parliamentary Handbook ™ is the 
Australian counterpart of Dod’s Parliamentary 
Companion (Winchell, L269), and in its first issue 
contains names of principal public officials, members 
of the judicature, and of the various official boards 
and committees. Also included are results of the 
1951 elections, party organizations, and information 
on the various state parliaments. It will be issued 
at regular intervals, presumably annual. 


Book Stores and Bibliography 


Recently issued in its twelfth edition is the well 
known American Book Trade Directory *® (Winchell, 
A606), which in its subtitle drops out reading cir- 
cles and adds auctioneers. It has also added symbols 
to indicate the more active bookstores. It still 
remains an indispensable directory for those who 
are concerned with retail book outlets. 

Another continuation is Studies in Bibliogra- 
phy,” for which volume five has recently appeared. 
It continues to follow the pattern of earlier volumes, 
with long articles on texts, type sizes, etc., shorter 
notes entitled “Bibliographica,"’ and a selective 
checklist of bibliographical scholarship for the 
previous year. Particularly interesting 1s Norman 
Holmes Pearson's ‘Problems of Literary Executor- 
ship,”’ the first article. 

Some people write and leave manuscripts for 
literary executors to struggle with, some collect and 
leave a magnificent collection to be bibliographied. 
Such is the Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Collec- 
tion of Western Americana in the Yale Universit) 
Library,” mostly collected by William Robertson 
Coe, and carefully cataloged by a former research 
associate at the library. The detailed accompanying 
notes and the name and subject index both add to 
the value of this guide to a live collection. 

Another —_— to a live, or still growing, collec- 
_ is A Cat g : ew. illiam B. Greenlee C llec- 
ti f Px wade ve His ry and Literature.™ While 
the ote | is alphabetic al by author, this is classified 
under political, ecclesiastical, economic, social, and 
other kinds of history, then geographically by in- 
dividual Portuguese colonies. Because of the dis- 
tinction of the collection and the excellence of its 
form, this is a most interesting volume. It does not 
have, however, the descriptive notes found in the 
other catalog, though it has more than ten times as 
many entries, 5,833, to be exact. 





Miscellany 


Of the two recent books of party games, Party 
Fun for Boys and Girls * seems best suited for home 
parties, with its sections for very small children, for 
girls, for boys, for both, for special days, giving for 
each the age level. The other, The Complete Book 
of Party Games ™ is better for organized groups and 
covers a wider age range, though it is primarily for 
older “youth.” It is practical for it recognizes the 
need for entertaining on a limited budget, what with 
the high cost of living. Another good feature is 
that the games require very little preparation and 
are good for any occasion—that is if you are with a 
group that likes games! 

For persons living in Washington, D.C., who 
want to astound their frequent visitors with their 
amazing knowledge of the nation’s capital, there is 
Shrines of the Republic,' which is better suited to 
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persons who like to mouse through a series of 
unindexed information on such things as “Who was 
our smallest President?” or whether there has ever 
been a ghost at the White House, a house which 
Lincoln is supposed to have referred to as “this 
damned old house.” The book would drive a refer- 
ence librarian mad. 

Also suffering from its unindexed hodgepodge 

arrangement is How to Afford That College Educa- 
tion* which is intended for parents who want to 
know what they can do to assure their children a 
college education. It certainly attempts to answer 
the kinds of questions often asked at reference desks 
through such a section as the one on key facts about 
970 institutions of higher education, And it is 
cheap. 
Not bibliographical or of a directory nature is 
The Writer in America,’ a series of philosophical 
essays by our “‘senior literary historian and critic,’ 
which must be viewed as supplementary to the 
Literary History of the United States. Brooks dis- 
cusses, among other things, modern critics, trans- 
nationalism, and the future of the novel. 

Another elderly gentleman has recorded the liter- 
ature of a certain section in a revised and enlarged 
edition (and the last, according to the compiler) of 
Life and Literature of the Southwest.’ The lively 
commentary on books dealing with women pioneers, 
range life, buffaloes, horses, etc., is prefaced by the 
author's credo in regard to regional writing: Good 
writing about any region is good only to the extent 
that it has universal appeal... There are no sub- 
stitutes for nobility, beauty and wisdom. One of the 
chief impediment to amplitude and intellectual 
freedom is provincial inbreeding. We might wish 
that more commentators had Dobie’s independent 
critical opinions which would allow us to say of 
their writing, as we can say of Dobie’s, ‘There's 
nothing quite like it.’ 

English Pastoral Poetry from the Beginnings to 
Marvell ™ is a new volume in the inexpensive and 
excellent Life, Literature and Thought Library. It 
is meant to present selections from a large quantity 
of fine verse which has been misunderstood and 
neglected by modern readers who consider pastoral 
poetry tedious and trivial. The compiler has written 
a preface, has retained the old spelling, and has 
supplied modern equivalents of difficult words. 
Appended notes and a list of sources are also in- 
cluded, making this a good selection for a small 
library. 

Commentary on the American Scene® is an un- 
usual kind of anthology in which the Jews are the 
os people, chosen not by history or by God, 

but by Jewish writers to be written about. This 
collection of essays from the magazine Commentary, 
which is devoted to “Jewish affairs and world 
issues,” may be of more interest to sociologists than 
literary men, but surely they are, in their style of 
writing, lifted above the case study. 

It is rather ironic that modern science fiction has 
been recognized and dignified to the point of having 
a book of criticism written about its meaning and 
its future. Modern Science Fiction ° is a symposium, 
representing the subject ‘against the background of 
the world today, in its relation to contemporary 
science, contemporary literatures, contemporary 
human problems,”’ and as such supplements earlier 
books. It seems unlikely that the most avid readers 
of science fiction will avidly read this rather pre- 
tentious volume. 


How different is A Book of Beauty,“ a pretty 
book of small but rather good reproductions of the 
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works of famous artists with accompanying poems 
and ocassional prose from many aes The com- 
piler states firmly that the contents represent a 
personal choice and are not intended to sustain ap 
argument or plead a cause. He believes that Beauty 
answers the question, “What is it that makes life 
so abundantly, so triumphantly worth living? 

(Not science fiction. ) Because of his enthu Slasn 








his good taste in selecting from artists ‘old and 
modern, and the fact that more than half of the 
color subjects in the book have never been repro 
duced in color before, it should n al a rather 
charming addition to a college library art collection 
though it could best grace a home living roor 
table, where no cataloger would have to worry abou 
whether it should be classified in art or in literature 

The Businessman's Book of Quotations™ js 4 
reprint, at half the original price, of a 1951 pu 
lication with the same title. It is a good buy for 
public libraries, for those who didn’t buy it when it 


was recommended in the April 15, 1951 B 


Esthetics 





Indiana University Press is responsi if 
ing back into print the comprehensive History 
Esthetics,” revised and enlarged by Mrs. Gilbert 
one of its original authors. She has added a new 
chapter, “Twentieth Century Directions 
brought her treatment of contemporary thin 
to-date in this “only book in English off 
student and general reader a complet vey 
development of Western thought in the fiel 
esthetics and the philosophy of art 











Butterflies, Insects, Other Bugs 


The rediscovery of Audubon’s remarkable, jew 
like original paintings of butterflies, moths, an 
other insects, as well as small reptiles, has provided 
the basis for Alice Ford’s compilation.” Reproduced 
for the first time are many water 
Audubon’s heretofore unknown an 
sketchbook, together with descriptive chap n 
birth, the sketchbook, insects, and re ptiles. Becaus 





of the widespread interest in Audubon, it will be 
useful in many types of libraries, though a litt! 


expensive for a small high school library 

Much less charming, but very useful in agricul 
tural libraries, is Diseases of Poultry,‘ i 
third edition, which reflects the proper ni 
approach by indicating that suppression of pou 
maladies has a public as well as private aspect, af 


that this comprehensive guide may improve | 

health with benefits to the poultry industry and th 
national welfare. It follows earlier editions, wit! 
separate chapters written by various specialist 


appended detailed lists of references to books and 
journals, and many photographs. For those wh 
have always believed that turkeys just naturally hav 
suicidal tendencies, there is a most 
chapter on diseases of the turkey, which ma 
their attitudes. 


-—CHARTS OF DOGS— 


For display, for educatoinal values, for study—use our 
two charts of dogs, at $! each: 


WORLD MAP OF DOGS 
176 breeds with country of origin 
CHART OF AMERICAN BREEDS 
all 112 recognized breeds 
For a monthly illus mag., DOG WORLD, $3 yr. Addr 
JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 











Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago '6 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


ALICE BROOKS MCGUIRE 


LIBRARIES" 


NE AFTERNOON, while I was reading an ex- 
O cerpt from Louis Slobodkin’s Space Ship in 
the Apple Tree to a fourth-grade group, we came 
to the part where Marty, the space man, demands 
of Eddie, “What means a friend? followed by 
Eddie's inarticulate and ineffectual attempt at defi- 
nition. I paused in my reading long enough to see 
how my own group would handle such a definition. 
It's someone you like,” “It’s the one we play 
with.” “You like them to come and see you,” ‘“They 
help you,” were a few of the responses which, 
taken collectively, certainly spell friendship. I di- 
rected the talk briefly to book friends and then 
returned to the growing friendship between Eddie 
and Marty. But I was reminded of one day last 
year when the mother of a little girl stopped me 
in the market to tell me that Sue had announced 
"Next to Betsy Mason, Mrs. Library McGuire is 
my dearest friend."’ I count this a high tribute and 
have wondered since on what score I was rated 
as a second- best friend. The remark was told to me 
in confidence, however, so I can’t ask Sue. I can 
only try to be worthy of her esteem 

Now in the September 1952 Minnesota Librar- 
tes, Jean Gardiner Smith discusses the character- 
istics of good friends, followed by a very helpful 
list of book friends we can meet again. It is en- 
titled “More of the Same’’ and contrasts good and 
bad series. The list includes the ones she considers 
worthy of children’s friendship when they are look- 
ing for “more of the same.”’ It is a good list and 
I wish that it might be available to more people 
through reprints 

All of this brings us back to the Hardy boys, 
Nancy Drew, and the Bobbseys (see this page in 
the February Bulletin). I have received several in- 
teresting replies to my plea for help in battling 
these library pests. I should like to share them 
with you 


From Atlanta, Georgia, Dorothy Scofield, a 
branch librarian, writes more at length 

When this branch first ope ned three years Ago, 
in an area which had had no library service before, 
the children were devoted to Nancy Drew, the 
Bobbsey twins, and all their friends. Since I, too, 
had read the Bobbse y fwins and « = series bow ke, 
I knew theis fascin ation for the children, so 1 could 
agree (and still do occasionally ), "Yes, they are 
Bui 1 add, "It is too bad that we 
can't have them for you here in the library, but the 
next time you read one, look at the paper and 
binding. Those books are so poorly made that 
they would never stand up under the strain of 
“brary use.” At that point, the devotee goes away 
to write to the publisher demanding better paper 
and binding. On the way out of the library, she 
(it's usually a she) picks up a Sue Barton or a 
ttle House book and forgets to write to the pub 


exciting stories,” 





se School and children’s librarians are invited to send 
deas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 
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Editor 





There will always be parents who read those 
books when they were children and now want 
their youngsters to read them, because they enjoyed 
them so much. It is a problem which will wear 
out eventually, althe fot" it may wear out the li- 
brarians in the process! 

Sister M. Thomas, teacher-librarian of St. Anne's 
Elementary School in San Francisco provides an 
interesting ~ ge 

The Bobbsey Twins, Nance) Drew, the Hardy 
Boys, and all those similar characters .. . they 
surely are problems. Have you ever tried telling 
the children how the books are written? A feu 
lessons with emph 4sis on the "mass production’ of 
these books helps to curb the children’s enthu- 
siasm for them. Once they learn that Laura Lee 
Hope, Roy Rockwood, Captain Ralph Boner, and 
a host of others are all names fos one author 
Edward Stratemeyr, his staff of assistants, and his 
daughters who now carry on his work, their in- 
terest in the b k wanes. When the children 
realize that Stratemeyr himself wrote the outlines 
for 800 fifty-cent juveniles, je begin to see that 
the y cannot all be 4 d bi ks. The th hildren b DE ZIN 
to think they have been trick 2d into reading cheap 


bor ks, and 


inte re t fall C 

Fortune for April 1934 carries a complete exposi- 
tion of Strateme ys and the series books in an article, 
"For It was Indeed He.” If you have not seen it, 
it is well worth the trouble of searching for it. 

Recently, we had a delightful visit from Frances 
Clarke Sayers in Austin. We had a little oppor- 
tunity to discuss this problem and her feeling was 
that we should be entirely honest with the children. 
She told how she would show them the references 
to others in the series sprinkled through each vol- 
ume and would contrast them with such books as 
Tom Sawyer, which were based on truth and had 
no poles to depend on “teasers” to entice the reader 
on to the sequel. All this makes me wonder— 
should we use complete honesty or compromise, or 
both? What do you think? 


Good Library Publicity 


It is time to “publicize our publicity.” If you 
wish to enter the 1953 John Cotton Dana Publicity 
Awards contest and share your successful publicity 
in a school library with others, write to the Wilson 
Library Bulletin for a descriptive leaflet of the di- 
rectives for the contest. 

M. Berniece Wiese, supervisor of school librar- 
ies, Baltimore, Maryland, sends word that ‘The 
High School Librarians Choose the Best Books of 
'52 for Their Readers” is now available for pur- 
chase at 10 cents per copy. It is not open to quan- 
tity purchase. Address your order to School Library 
Department, Department of Education, 3 East 25th 
Street, Baltimore 18. Also, the Proceedings of the 
Summer Workshop for School Librarians at the 
University of Oregon can be purchased for $1.25 
from Dr. Carl Hintz, Librarian, University of 
Oregon, Eugene. 
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Library Services Bill 
ee 83RD CONGRESS is well underway, and 
total of twelve Congressmen have now spon- 
sored in the House of Representatives a bill aimed 
at stimulating local and state interest in improving 
and extending public library service to rural areas 
now without such services or with inadequate serv- 
ices. This is the Library Services Bill, identical 
versions of which were introduced by: 


REPUBLICANS 


Congressman Thomas Jenkins, Ohio 
Congressman Chester Merrow, New Hampshire 
Congressman Thor Tollefson, Washington 
Congressman Harold Hagen, Minnesota 
Congresswoman Ruth Thompson, Michigan 
Congressman Charles J. Kersten, Wisconsin 


DEMOCRATS 


Congressman Carl Elliott, Alabama 
Congressman Charles Howell, New Jersey 
Congressman Carl D. Perkins, Kentucky 
Congressman Tom Steed, Oklahoma 
Congressman Cleveland Bailey, West Virginia 
Congressman Wright Patman, Texas 


In the Senate, where a number of sponsors have 
their names on the same bill, a similar measure 
was introduced by Senator George D. Aiken, Re- 
publican of Vermont. Co-sponsors of the Senate 
bill were Senators Lister Hill, Democrat of Ala- 
bama; Frank Carlson, Republican of Kansas; Paul 
H. Douglas, Democrat of Illinois; Irving M. Ives, 


Republican of New York; Henry M. Jackson, 
Democrat of Washington; John Sherman Cooper, 
Republican of Kentucky; Mike Mansfield, Demo- 


crat of Montana; and William Langer, Republican 
of North Dakota. 

Be prepared to launch your publicity drive in 
support of the newly introduced library bills. 
Suggested releases will be carried in the next Wash- 
ington Newsletter. Try to secure state-wide pub- 
licity on this piece of legislation by using local 
newspapers, radio, magazines and journals of or- 
ganizations, leaflets, etc. The ALA Washington 
Office would appreciate receiving copies of your 
publicity. If you need material on the bill, please 
request it from the Washington Office. 


LIBRARY SERVICES BILI 

1. This bill is an authorization for an appro- 
priation of $7,500,000 a year for a five-year period. 

2. The money is allotted to the states on a 
matching basis. Each state would receive an origi- 
nal allotment of $40,000, with the exception of the 
Virgin Islands which would receive $10,000, plus 
additional funds based on the rural population of 
the state as compared to the rural population of the 
United States. This money is matched by the state 
on the basis of the per capita income of the state 
as compared to the national per capita income. 


PROVISIONS OF THI 


3. To receive funds each state must prepare a 


state plan for the further extension of public library 
services to be 
Education. 


submitted to the Commissioner of 
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a. The state plan must 
authorized state agency for 
brary services. The admin 
sion of the state plan shall 
authorized state library ag 

b. The state plan may 
extending public library s 
mines will use the funds to 

c. The 


state has comp 
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e. The state 
to the state library 


previous to the one in whi 


to be received. 


f. The state is not pern 


tion of the money paid to the 
directly or indirectly for - 


of any building or build 
of any land. 


4. The Commissioner of 


a. He shall 
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in the act. 

b. He shall receive such 
library administrative ager 
time to time reasonably r 
studies, investigations an 
necessary Or appropriate to 
of this act, including 
distribution as to the 
sults of various state den 
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Future Conferences 


Minneapolis, Minnesota, w 
ecutive board as the site of t 
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The invitation to meet in Me 
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available to explore the pos 
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possibility of a joint conference in 1956 wit 


Canadian Library Association 
Discussions for Y¢« 


The public libraries of Indi 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
conduct pilot programs of 
young adults on the theme, 

The experiment is part of 
Heritage project which is er 
groups in public libraries th 
States. The project is in its 
grant from the 
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young people's program will closely parallel the 
pattern of the adult discussion groups, and is being 
ted by Hannah Hunt, recently returned from 
Tokyo where she was on the faculty of the Japan 
Library School. She has been identified with young 
people's work in Lakewood, Ohio; Evanston and 
Rockford, Illinois; and the Library of Hawaii. 


direc 


Award Nominations Sought 


OUTSTANDING LIBRARIANS WANTED by the com- 
mittee on awards of the American Library Associa- 
tion as candidates for the Joseph W. Lippincott 
Award, the Letter Award to a librarian, the Letter 
Award to a library, and the newly established Mel- 
vil Dewey Medal. The committee needs the aid of 
every library association and every ALA m¢ mber. 
Before April 15th, 1953, send your nominations, 
with a short statement of the reason for your nomi- 
nation, to the chairman of the committee: Lewis F. 
Stieg, Librarian, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 7, California. , 

The Joseph W’. Lippincott Award, consisting of 
$500 and a special certificate, is presented annually 
by Joseph W’. Lippincott for distinguished service 
in the profession of librarianship, such service to 
include outstanding participation in the activities 
of professional library associations, notable pub- 
lished professional writing, or other significant ac- 
tivity on behalf of the profession and its aims. 
Here is your opportunity to nominate an outstand- 
ng librarian deserving of national 


us 


houor in the 
midst of a busy career. 

The Letter Award to a librarian, consisting of 
$100 and a special certificate, is awarded annually 
by Mrs. Ada McCormick, edito. of the magazine 
Letter, to a librarian who, in the line of duty, con- 
tributes most to emphasize the human qualities of 
service in librarianship. Note that this award may 
be given to the librarian of a large or a small l1- 


, } 7 J } 
that it emphasizes the human qualities 





f service 

The Letter Library Award, consisting of $100 
and a special certificate, and given annually by Mrs. 
McCormick, is awarded to a library for disting- 
uished contribution to the development of an en- 
lightened public opinion on an issue of current or 
continuing importance. Every library faces major 
issues today and meets them with courage and fre- 
quently with ingenuity. 
candidate ? 

The Melvil Dewe) Medal, established in 1952 
by the Forest Press, Incorporated, is awarded an- 
nually to an individual or group for recent creative 
professional achievement of a high order, partic- 
ularly in those fields in which Melvil Dewey was 
so actively interested, notably /brary management. 
library training, cataloging and classification, and 
the tools and techniques of librarianship. Here 
you will be setting a standard, for the medal will 
be awarded for the first time in 1953. 

Please send in your nominations now. 


Which library is your 


Margaret Mann Citation 


Nominations of persons who have made out- 
standing professional achievement in cataloging 
and classification during the year 1951-1952 are 
sought for the annual Margaret Mann Citation by 
the Special Committee on Award of the Margaret 
Mann Citation. This is a committee of the ALA 
Division of Cataloging and Classification appointed 
tor this award. Persons nominated may have con- 
tributed to the profession through publication of 


APRIL 1953 


significant professional literature, participation in 
professional cataloging associations, or valuable 
contributions to practice in individual libraries. 
They must be members of the Division but may be 
nominated by any library or ALA member. 

Suggested names, together with the details on 
which recommendation is based, must be sent by 
April 15th to any member of the committee on the 
award: Lela Surrey, Superintendent of Cataloging, 
Brooklyn Pubiic Library, Grand Army Plaza, 
Brooklyn 38, New York; Alice Phelps Pattee, Head 
of the Catalog Department, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College Library, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa; Arnold Trotier, Associate Director in 
Charge of Technical Departments, University of 
Illinois Library, Urbana, Illinois. 


Dutton-Macrae Award 


Librarians working with children and young 
people in either public libraries or in schools are 
eligible to apply for the new E. P. Dutton-John 
Macrae Award for Advanced Study in the Field of 
Library Work with Children and Young People, 
the American Library Association announces. 

This annual award of $1,000 was established in 
July 1952 by the E. P. Dutton Company in honor 
of two former presidents of the company. The 
award is made and administered by the ALA. 

Proposals submitted must indicate clear possi- 
bilities of contributing to library service to children 
and young people as well as to the professional 
growth of the recipient. The award may be used 
for formal advanced study in librarianship or re- 
lated fields or for informal advanced study and in- 
vestigation through directed services in an estab- 
lished children’s or young people's department in 
a public library or in a school library, or through 
other appropriate projects. Applications for the 
1953-1954 award must be received by April 15. 
Announcement of the result will be made by May 
15. For further details and application blanks 
write to: Frances Lander Spain, Chairman, E. P. 
Dutton-John Macrae Award Committee, School of 
Library Science, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 7, California. 


More Statistics ? 


Help wanted! One of the projects of the ALA 
statistics committee this year is the compilation of 
a catalog of current American library statistics. The 
catalog is designed primarily to show what statistics 
for what libraries are now being gathered and pub- 
lished on a regular basis. 

Committee members at present are engaged in 
canvassing the following statistics-gathering agen- 
cies: United States Office of Education, American 
Association of School Librarians, Association of 
College and Reference Libraries, Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young People, Public Li- 
braries Division, Association of Research Libraries 
(Princeton), Special Libraries Association, and all 
state libraries. 


The chairman of the committee feels there are 
probably other agencies which should be included 
in the catalog. Librarians who know of currently 
active library statistical publications issued by agen- 
cies not listed above are urged to inform the ALA 
Statistics Committee chairman: Clarence Gorchels, 
Associate Librarian, State College of Washington 
Library, Pullman, Washington. 


(Contin ued on page 671) 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





HE CURRENT BIOGRAPHY YEARBOOK, just off 
the press, is now being mailed to subscribers 
throughout the world. 

The yearbook, as everyone knows, is an annual 
collection of biographies of people important in the 
news, internationally, nationally, or professionally. 
This year there are 355—the biographies which 
appeared during the year in the monthly issues of 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY and the twenty sketches 
of authors which were published in the WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN in the same period—all 
arranged in one convenient-to-use alphabet. 

CURRENT BIOGRAPHY’S dual nature is 
planned with the needs of libraries in mind. The 
monthly issues, well known to researchers because 
much of their information is available nowhere 
else, are published by The Wilson Company for 
up-to-dateness. The yearbooks, a convenience to the 
researcher and a boon to the library, are designed 
as a permanent addition to the library's shelves. 

The two-year (1951-1952) CURRENT BIOG- 
RAPHY index has been published separately and 
is available free on request. The eleven-year (1940- 
1950) index is available separately at 50 cents. 


Restless Africa 


Our newspapers are daily headlining unrest and 
uprisings in wide areas in Africa, where there are 
lush regions of great potential wealth which are 
certain to be an important factor in tomorrow's 
world. For the facts and figures about these areas, 
consult the new 1953 editions of the YEAR BOOK 
AND GUIDE TO SOUTHERN AFRICA, and the 
YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE TO EAST AFRICA. 
Supplies of these 1953 guides have just been re- 
ceived from London on the liner Queen Mary by 
The H. W. Wilson Company, their American 
distributors. Both guides are recommended by 
Mudge and Minto and have been standard reference 
sources for many years. 

The material presented in the guides, in interest- 
ing text, maps, charts, and tables, covers a wide 
range including: historical background, form of 
government, population by races, educational op- 
portunities by races, natural resources, topography, 
climate, flora, fauna, monetary and other standards, 
principal cities, points of interest, living costs, 
travel regulations, hunting, game preserves, and 
many other interesting and essential facts about the 
fourteen countries covered in the two guides. 


Bibliographic Index 


The following notice has been sent by The H. W. 
Wilson Company to all subscribers to the BIB- 
LIOGRAPHIC INDEX: 

Due to a series of circumstances beyond our 
control, publication of the BIBLIOGRAPHIC 
INDEX 1952 annual bound cumulation has been 
seriously delayed. 

Measures have now been taken which we are 
confident will assure publication of this volume in 
late summer or early fall 1953. 
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One of these necessary measur 
omission of the paper-covered issu: 
June 1953. However, all material whict 
have appeared in this issue will be includ 
1953 annual cumulation when published 
there will be no permanent loss to any s 

We therefore ask you to note these chan 
your records: 





1. The 1952 Annual will not be published unt 


1 


late summer or early fall 1953 


2. There will be no issue for June 1953 

We regret that we must ask your forbearan 
these matters, but believe we can assure 
normal publication will be resumed within th 
year. Thank you for your patience and 


in the meantime. 
Visitors 
Recent visitors to The Wilson Comr 
included: 


Margaret Conlan, chief of the New York Ser 


Section of the State Department's t 
International Information Administration 


Trevor Parfitt, reference librarian in the Unit 


States Information Library in London 


Michael Joseph Durkan, librarian of the Unit 


States Information Library in Dublin, Ireland 
Mary Orvig, assistant librarian of tl 


department, City Library, Stockholm, Sweden 
Fawzi Abu-Haidar of the American University 


Library in Beirut, Lebanon. 


Staff 


Dorothy Charles, editor of INTERNATIONAI 


INDEX, has been named vice-president and { 
dent-elect of the Division of Catalogir nd ( 
sification of ALA. 

Miss Charles, with READERS’ GUIDE 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE Editor Sarita Robit 


son, is represented in “The Subject Analysi 
brary Materials,”” recently published by the ¢ 
bia University School of Library Serv 


editorship of Maurice F. Tauber. The blicatior 


comprises the papers presented by thes 

at an institute held in June 1952 under tl 
sponsorship of the Columbia School of Lib 
Service and the ALA Division of Cataloging 
Classification. Miss Robinson's and Miss Cl 
papers discuss problems in the production of 
ject indexes. 


———— 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
mentioned in the Lighthouse 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. On the service basi 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY YEARBOOK $( 

Monthly issues $4 a year 
YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE TO EAST AFRICA 


$3. 
YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE TO SOUTHERN 
AFRICA. $3. 
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Dorothy E. Cole, editor of LIBRARY LITERA- 
TURE, has been appointed a member of the ALA 
Nominating Committee for 1953-1954 and chair- 
man of the committee on editorial policies of the 
new Library Periodicals Round Table of ALA. 

Miss Cole and Bea Joseph, editor of BIOGRA- 
PHY INDEX, are members of the ad hoc commit- 
tee which has been set up by the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Library Service to plan a new 
edition of Who's Who in Library Service. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


a 6 
ALA NOTES 


(Continued from page 669) 


Institute for Children’s and 
Young People’s Librarians 


An Institute on Library Work with Children and 
Young People sponsored by the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles library and extension divi- 
sion in cooperation with the Work with Boys and 
Girls section of the California Library Association 
and the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People of the American Library Association, 
will be held June 18-20, immediately preceding 
the ALA conference, at the Huntington Hotel, Pasa- 
dena, California. The theme of the conference will 
be “Broadening Library Horizons.’ Registration 
fee is $3 and checks or money orders should be 
made payable to the Regents of the University of 
California and mailed to the Department of Con- 
ferences and Special Activities, University Exten- 
sion, University of California, Los Angeles. Hotel 
reservations should be made directly with the 
Huntington Hotel (address above) where accom- 
modations will be $12 per day plus tax and tips. 
Those desiring transportation from Los Angeles to 
Pasadena should correspond with Frances Greene, 
Los Angeles County Public Library, 322 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles 13, California. 


Audio-Visual Workshop 


Librarians will be able to study the major prob- 
lems and newest developments in the audio-visual 
field at a special workshop to be held in Los 
Angeles, June 19-21, for the three days preceding 
the ALA conference there. 

The workshop is being sponsored jointly by the 
library schools on the Berkeley campus of the Uni- 
versity of California and at the University of South- 
ern California, and by the ALA's Audio-Visual 
Board. 

The place of audio-visual materials—including 
the use of non-commercial educational television— 
in libraries of all types and in library education 
will be studied and discussed. A workshop steering 
committee is formulating a program in which the 
field's major problems and questions will be con- 
sidered. It is expected that the University of South- 
ern California's new television station will be avail- 
able to the workshop for demonstration purposes. 

Irving Lieberman, director of the Carnegie-sup- 
ported audio-visual project on the Berkeley campus, 
is chairman of the steering committee for the work- 
shop. Persons interested in further details should 
Write to him at the School of Librarianship, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 4, California. 
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To Help Parents 





Mrs. Alvena Burnite 


A sensible aid for living with teen- 
age children. It provides realistic 
answers for all questions facing 
modern parents during that ‘‘dif- 
ficult’’ time. From how early a girl 
should be allowed to date, to cos- 
metics, sex instructions, and relig- 
ious training . . . every typical prob- 
lem is solved by an experienced 
social worker and mother of three 
teens. $2.95 


TEEN 


Charles F. Leahy 


A lifetime’s experience of dealing 
with young people forms the basis 
for this complete study of teen-age 
life. Average problems, the think- 
ing, the needs, and the motives of 
teen-agers are all discussed. $2.00 


YOUR 
FAMILY CIRCLE 


Sister Jean Patrice 


Parents will find here practical ad- 
vice in solving problems of pre- 
school children. All parents will 
appreciate its healthy approach to 
these problems: bringing up baby, 
discipline, eating, television, prayers, 
school readiness, body awareness, 
and even Santa Claus. 2:73 


1104 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


YOUR TEEN-AGERS 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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NUMBER MACAZINES 


000.000 COPIES ON FILE 


BACK 


OVER 2 


in supplying SINGLE COPIES os well os 
SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. 
plicotes Purchased = 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 
Dept.C 56 E. 13th ST.. NEW YORK 3, N.Y 





SCENIC 10 2x2 $1 . 
COLOR SLIDES ' ¥ color slides ! set 


Over 115 different sets to select. Take your students 


to the lands you are discussing. Write for catalog. 


NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDES, INC. 
Dept. 9. 134 W. 32nd St., N.Y. I, N.Y. 











OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Literature — Biography — Sciences — 
Fiction — History, etc. supplied at 
reasonable prices. Catalogs issued 

“Want Lists” solicited. , 


PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 
333-335 Fifth Avenue Pelham 65, N, ¥, 





Pee 7 





We can supply many : 


OUT-OF-PRINT |||“: : , 
> am -of-print titles frome 

B qa) @> ik te, our comprehensive stock 
of several hundreg } 
STECHERT- HAFNER, Inc. thousand volumes— 


The World’s Leading others through our eff 
international Booksellers cient search serviess, 


31 East Tenth Street here and abroad, Mg 
New York 3, N. Y. charge for searching, 

















LIBRARIANS! 


We'll buy your books—any quantity 


Write 
ALICAT BOOK SHOPS 


One of America’s Largest 
287 So. Broadway Yonkers 5, N. Y. 








GOOD USED BOOKS - 50°-*1 


Thousands of Librarians and bargain-wise 
book buyers regularly receive our famous 
lists. Literature, arts, history, biography, 
philosophy, popular fiction, detective, ju- 
venile, etc., etc. Just drop us a post card. 


EDITIONS, Dept. we, Hempstead, N. Y. 











E offer an efficient skilled service for Ie” 

cating your out-of-print books, and 28 yearn” 

of experience in this field warrants our sug 

gestion that you place your requirements solely 

with us. Our search service is at your disposal, 
THE AUDUBON BOOK SERVICE 

415 Lincoln Avenue Brooklyn 8, 8. ¥ 


PPE 








Books not obtainable from 
publishers may be available 
immediately from our stock)” 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, ©. ¥, 








SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
1S OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original “Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York 11, N. Y. 








LIBRARIAN—sole charge small village li- 
brary thirty minutes from New York City. 
M.L.S. degree or State certification, 40 hour 
week. $3,600 salary, two weeks vacation, 
State retirement. Apply: President Board of 
Trustees, Pelham Public Library, Pelham, 
New York. 








ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN, 
B.S. and L.S. degrees, major in elementary 
education, varied experience in teaching, pub- 
lic, university and elementary school library 
positions, available in June for summer or 
permanent position. All inquiries answered. 
Write Box E, c/o the Wilson Library Bulle- 
tin. 


OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN & 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Wilma Bennett 
Gummed labels for alphabetical file of 223 fields 
of work and 483 cross references. Use on any 
size folders. 
List of headings. Bibliography. 706 labels. 
Complete $7.50 Postpaid 
STERLING POWERS PUBLISHING CO. 
1512 Lincoln Way La Porte, Indiana 


VACANCIES- LIBRARIANS | 


positions for libraria 
of one vacancy, we 
4th year 

Nend for enre a ae 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Suite 905) New York 17, ? 














We secure better 
Where you learn 
learn of hundreds 


limen 


SEY MY Tia WI we NO MANE 


535 Fifth Ave 





I 


College Liga 
Vermont. 1, 195308 
W eek, 11 school ™ 
Salary dependent on qualifications 
c/o Wilson Bulletin g 


ASSISTANT CATALOGER. 
brary. Position open July 
39 hour 
graduate. 


Write Box M, 


months. Library 


Library 











JUNIOR LIBRARIAN, immediately or 
July 1, New York State professional certifi- 
cate of eligibility; good salary, regular in- 
crements; new Library adjacent New York 
City. Peninsula Public Library, 280 Central 
Avenue, Lawrence, Long Island, N.Y. 








LOS ANGELES will hold a nationwide uf 4 


assembled examination for librarian at $28 


to $355. 
complete 
Write: 
partment, 
April 29 


Qualified 
training by 
Angeles 
Room 5, 


librarians and those 1 
July 1953 are eligibley 
City Civil Service Dew 
City Hall. Filing closem 


Los 
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| What Are Best Books? 


| Are They Best Sellers? 
“BAH” says Asa Don Dickinson 


| Are They Handsomely Packaged 
| Sets Of Culture? 
| “A DOUBLE BAH)” says Asa Don Dickinson 


| The great many who knew Mr. Dickinson as the energetic librarian of 
the University of Pennsylvania and of Brooklyn College will not be sur- 
prised at his terse answers. He has devoted a long and active life to the 

' vocation and avocation of promoting more readers and better reading. 
He has ever crusaded for book lists based on a consensus of mature opin- 
ion. To this end he has cumulated hundreds of recommended lists pre- 
pared over the years by as many critics, librarians, and other members of 
the literary and educational world. 


' His findings have just been published in: 


THE WORLD’S BEST BOOKS: 


HOMER TO HEMINGWAY. 


3000 Books of 3000 Years 
1050 B.C. to 1950 A.D. 
Selected on the Basis of a 
Consensus of Expert Opinion 


by Asa Don Dickinson 484 Pages $6.00 


All authors are dated and briefly identified. Their selected titles are then suc- 
cinctly and often pungently described. In addition to the main author list there 
are lists arranged by date, by nationality, and by subject or literary form, plus a 
title index. 


For the most satisfying reading, consult 
Dickinson, not the “Best Seller” list. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 
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CURRENT BIOGRAPHY YEARBOOK 


is ready to take its place on your reference shelveatt ‘ 
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ERE in CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 1952, for instant 
reference, are biographies of 355 people in the 
news, thirty-four of them women, seventy-one from 
outside the United States. There are people in some 
thirty varied fields of endeavor, from agriculture to 
the theater, from business to television, and including 
the arts, diplomacy, politics and government, journal- 
ism, labor, law, medicine, religion, science, and social 
service. 


Included are the twenty sketches of authors which ap- 
peared originally during the year in the Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin. Also included are the thirty-five 
articles about people whose biographies first appeared 
in the 1940 or 1941 yearbook, both now out of print. 


These biographies are accurate and dependable—all 
subject to the careful research and revision for which 
The Wilson Company is famous—but they are also lively 
and readable. No wonder your patrons always look for 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY! 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY also carries an index for !95!1- 
1952, beginning the second ten-year cumulated index. 
Copies of the 1940-1950 index, and the new two-year 
index, are available separately for fifty cents. 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 


Monthly issues, $4 per year Yearbooks, $6 each 
(Foreign Price, $6 per year) (Foreign Price, $9 each) © 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY «+ 950 University Avenue, New York 2 








